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THE BALLAD OF THE CRESCENT 
CITY. 


In the City of the Crescent, by red Mississippi's waves, 

Dwells the haughty Creole matron with her daughters and 
her slaves: 

Round her throng the rebel knighth 

2 proud of crest, 

Slightly redolent of julep, cocktail, cobbler, and the rest 

Of those miscellaneous tipples that the Southern heart 
impel 

To the aaah threate of prowess whose dread (?) fruits 
we kuow so weil. 

Round the matron and her daughters riug chivalric voices 

igh : 

Not the nll soul among them but is sworn to do or die! 

“Never to the Yankee Vandal, foul and horned thing of 
mud, 

Will they leave their’ maids and matron: while a single 
vein holds bleed! 

Perish every Southron sooner! Death? They crave it as 
a boon!" 

Then each desperate knight retires —to his favorite Quad- 


Toon. 


, fierce of word and 


Il. 
In the City of the Crescent, by red Missi-ippi's waves, 
Sits the haughty Creole matron with her daughters and 
her slaves: 
But her eve no longer flashes with the fire it held of late, 
For, alas! the Yankee Vandais thunder at the city gate. 
Proud on Mississippi's waters, looming o'er the dark levee, 
hide the gallant Northern war-ships, floats the Banner of 
the Free! 
While a calm-eyed Captain paces through a sea of scowl- 
ing men 
To demané the full surrender of the city there and then. 
Yet the haughty Creole lady's sorest sorrow lies not there: 
‘Tis not that the Yankee mudsills will pollute her sacred 


air; 

Though her delicate fibres shudder doubtless at the dread- 
ful thought 

That her soft and fragrant breathings may by Yankee lips 
be caaght ; 

No! the cut of all unkindest—that which makes her heart 
dilate— 


Is, her knights have al) “‘skedaddied," and have left her 
to her fate! 

Yes, no strength of smash or julep, nor the cocktail's bit- 
terest heat, 

Keys those recreant warriors steady when they saw the 
Yankee fleet ; 


All their desperate prowess vanished like a mist before the 
moon— 

Left they Creole maid and matron, even left the dear 
Quadroon! 


IIL. 

In the City of the Crescent, by red Mississippi's waves, 

Walks the haughty Creole matron with her daughters and 
her slaves. 

Freedom's flag is floating o'er her, Freedom's sons she 
passes by, 

And the olden ecornful fire burns rekindled in her eve. 

How dare Freedom thus insult her? How dare mudzills 
walk the pave 

Whose each stone to her is hallowed by the toil-sweat of 
the slave 

‘s What! you call that rag your banner? You, Sir, hire- 
ling, hound, I mean! 

Thus I spit upon your emblem! Let your churl's blood 
wash it clean! 

Well you wear your liveried jacket, hireling bravo that 

- you are. 

Lackey, paid to rob and murder ina thin disguise of war!” 

Thus with many a taunting gesture, speaks she to the 
Northern braves 

As she flaunts along the sidewalk with her daughters and 
her slaves! 

Naught reply the Northern eoldiers, smiling, though they 
feel the stings 

and meretricious taunts the Southern lady 

ings; 

So she passes, while the venom from her fragrant mouth 
still slips 

Like the loathsome toads and lizards from the enchanted 
maiden's lips, 

And her spotless soul joys doubtlese, soft her modest bosom 


That che so has aped the harlot in her city’s public streets! 


IV. 
- In the City of the Crescent, by red Mississippi's waves, 
Walks the haughty Creole lady with her daughters and 
her elaves ; 
Rut her eye no longer flashes with its wonted fire of hate; 
Her tongue is strangely silent now, and modest is her gait; 
With quiet mien and humble ehe passes soldiers by, 
Nor ever on our country’s flag turns a defiant eye. 
What wondrous. glamour so hath changed the haughty 
lady's mien 
The crime of her rebellious heart hath che in sorrow seen? 
Or has her spotleas bosom owned that Yankees there may be 
® Worthy of even a Creole’s love? Is hers no longer free? 
‘No; it is none of these have tamed the lady's rebel soul ; 
On each mudsill she, certes, still breathes inward curse 


and dole! 

Aud as for love, saye for her knight, no love her heart 
can stir, 

Since o'er a julep's sugared brink he swore to die for her; 


lor though he died not, but preferred another field to seck, 
"Twas only, as she knows, because the julep was too weak! 
"Twas nonevof these! <A sterner cauze for change of mien 
had she! 
Fur spitting once foo often at the Banner of the Free, 
And mee re oft through her vcre lips the venom let- 
tad louse, 


The haughty Creole dame was shown into —the 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WEEK. 
jy J] HEN we closed the last number of Har- 
per’s Weekly, the public mind had been 
rendered so uneasy by the repulse of Banks, and 
the alarm which it caused in Washington, that 
we deemed it necessary to assure our readers 
that all was not lost; that the entire militia of 
the North would not be wanted; and that, so 
far as we could judge, the rebels would not take 

_Washington in the next day or two. 
A week has elapsed, and the aspect of affairs 

is certainly more cheerful. 

M‘Clellan’s army, after having fought two 
battles, is within four miles of Richmond. From 
the balloon in which the General directs the 


operations of his army he can see the trembling 
leaders of the rebellion gathering in knots at 
street-corners in their chosen capital, wringing 
their hands, and bewailing their destiny. There 
may be another battle before Richmond, or it 
may be evacuated as every other place has been 
which the rebels had said they would hold. But 
whether they fight or run, Richmond will be 
ours in a given number of days. 

Corinth, the great strong-hold of Beauregard 
in the Southwest, has been fortified only to be 
abandoned. ‘The original design of the rebels 
in falling back from Corinth was probably to 
gain a safer position in the heart of the cotton 
States—such as Chattanooga, Atlanta, or Mont- 
gomery—where they might be joined by such 
portions of the army in Virginia as remain or- 
ganized after the fall of Richmond. But fate 
disconcerts many well-laid plans. Colonel El- 
liott has put a stop to the further flight of rebels 
by way of the Mobile and Ohio Road; and we 
hear from General Halleck’s army that a large 
number of Beauregard’s troops fled westward 
toward Grand’ Junction and Memphis. Where 
and how can Beauregard reunite his scattered 
regiments? May not the rebel army of the 
Southwest be considered as practically dispersed 
and disbanded—broken up into guerrilla bands 
and swamp rangers? 

Finally, the scene of Banks’s reverse is now 
the scene of Union triumphs. Frémont has 
crossed the mountains from Franklin to Stras- 
burg and engaged Jackson. Another Union 
army has reoccupied Front Royal, and driven 
back a rebel force with heavy loss. And Banks 
himself, strongly reinforced, is pushing up the 
valley from Martinsburg and Winchester. Un- 
less Jackson has retreated as skillfully and as 
swiftly as Banks did, the army which so lately 
threw the North into a panic will very shortly 
be an army no more. 


THE WORK OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Bartimore, Nashville, and New Orleans, 
are the points where the forces of the United 
States are experimenting on the reunion of the 
United States. If we restore the Union feeling 
there, we can do it throughout the South. If 
we can not succeed there, the bulk of the white 
people of the South will have to be exiled, or 
got rid of in some way, in order to reconstruct 
the Union and secure the safety of the North. 

We are happy to refer to Baltimore. Thir- 
teen months ago Baltimore was as thoroughly 
rebel as any city at the South. Our troops 
were assassinated in passing thriugh its streets. 
Mayor, Common Council, and even the Gov- 
ernor, united in a protest against the transit of 
Union soldiers through Baltimore for the protec- 
tion of Washington. All classes were saturated 
with disloyalty—so much so that Mr. Cameron, 
the Secretary of War, desired to hang all the 
officials of the place on the trees of the War 
Department; and the best men of the North 
would have been glad to hear that the city had 
been shelled to ruins. ‘Thirteen months have 
elapsed, during which we have held Baltimore 
and Maryland under strict military rule. We 
have garfisoned the city and the State with 
loyal troops. We have built forts with guns 
commanding the city. We have lodged mayors, 
councilors, and State Legislature in prison. We 
have suppressed disloyal newspapers. We have 
shut disloyal mouths. Meanwhile we have pro- 
tected Maryland from being the seat of war—as 
it would have been if the rebel Marylanders had 
had their way—and have enabled the people of 
that State to earn an honest living. The result 
of this policy is before us. Baltimore is now as 
violent on the side of Union as it was on the 
side of rebellion thirteen months ago. One of 
the best regiments in our service was recruited 
in Baltimore, and is, or was, commanded by a 
Baltimore man. In the terse tangutage of the 
telegraphic reporter, ‘‘ Wherever secessionists 
show their faces they are knocked down by the 
people.” But for the interfereryse of*our troops 
one of them would have been ent the other 
day. <A meeting of Methodists, believed to be 
tainted with treason, created such excitement 
among the people that the police had to inter- 
fere and conduct the members to their homes 
through back streets. There where, thirteen 
months ago, women calling themselves ladies 
made a point of insulting our troops at every 
step, thousands of loyal banners and waving 
handkerchiefs welcomed the march of the Sev- 
enth last week. So far as Baltimore is con- 
cerned the work is done. In that city, if the 
Union sentiment did not exist originally, we 
have created it. And the manufactured article 
seems good of its kind. 

In Nashville and New Orleans the experiment 
has not yet progressed so far. We have held 
Nashville two months, New Orleans one. The 
results, however, as fur as they go, are satisfac- 
tory. 

In Nashville troops have been enlisted for the 
Union army. Union meetings have been held, 
and the best people of the place have attended 
and indorsed Union resolutions. Confederate 
notes are uncurrent, and United States notes 
are eagerly taken. Cotton and other Southern 
produce have been exported, and are still com- 
| ing forward. The rebel organs are silenced, 


and, for the first time since the slavery rebellion 
began, the people have a chance of ascertaining 
the facts. Residents say that they would un- 
hesitatingly come forward and declare them- 
selves for the Union but for the fear of the re- 
turn of the rebels. As soon as they learn that 
Beauregard has fled toward the Gulf they will 
probably conclude that the chances of a restora- 
tion of the rebel dynasty are too slim to merit 
consideration. We may then expect to hear of 
a remarkable development of “ original Union- 
ism.” 

Under the vigorous administration of Major- 
General Butler, New Orleans is steadily return- 
ing into shape. General Butler has been more 
energetic and less conciliatory than General Dix 
and Governor Johnson: his iron hand has not 
been covered with a silken glcve. We venture 
the prediction that his success will be all the 
more thorough and speedy. ‘The good people 
of Louisiana are already complaining that they 
have been victimized by the rebels. And no 
wonder. What could be more outrageous than 
the destruction of cotton and sugar, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings are starv- 
ing to death for want of the food which could 
only be purchased with this cotton and sugar? 
To bring the people of Louisiana entirely to 
their senses, nothing more is needed than a 
plain statement of this, and we are glad to sce 
that General Butler has stated it. When one 
reads of the heart-rending sufferings of the people 
of the Gulf States—of whole families starving, 
and every rich man reduced to poverty—one is 
tempted to regret that the civilization of the age 
forbids the infliction of the tortures of the In- 
quisition upon the miscreant authors of these 
atrocities. Strict Justice would require that 
Davis, Beauregard, and Lovell should expiate 
their crimes on the rack or at the stake. Mean- 
while, the revival of trade, and the exemplary 
punishment “of traitors by General Butler, is 
gradually developing a Union sentiment at New 
Orleans as the like polity did at Baltimore. 
The argumentum ad ventrem is doing the work. 

In order to create a Union sentiment at the 
South, we must satisfy the people of that section 
that we are stronger than they, and that we are 
thoroughly in earnest in our purpose of preserv- 
ing the soil of the United States undivided. “We 
must then show them that if they, persevere 
in rebellion they can not escape hunger and 
misery; that they will be outcasts without prop- 
erty or rights of any kind; that it is a mere 
question of time how soon they will be hunted 
down; that it is simply due to our forbearance 
that the negroes have not been armed for insur- 
rection; whereas, on the other hand, if they re- 
turn to their loyalty, they will be received into 
the Union with the same rights as the people of 
the North, and will be assisted by a generous 
Government to emancipate their slaves and 
start afresh in a new and wholesome career of 
industry. When this is done, the work of re- 
construction will be more than half achieved. 


Tis LOUNGE, 


THE JEWEL IN THE TOAD’S HEAD. 

SomeE weeks since an order was suddenly issued 
by the Secretary of War for all the troops in Wash- 
ington to be ready for an immediate movement. 
The response was perfect. The Mix cavalry, for 
instance, were in the saddle with forage and two 
days’ rations within a quarter of an hour. The 
forces were then informed that the object of the 
order was to prove their condition, and that it was 
found to be entirely satisfactory. 

The news of Banks's rapid and masterly retreat 
cown the Shenandoah Valley was an equally sud- 
den call upon the condition and readiness of the 
whole country, and the response was equally per- 
fect. Itseems almost worth while, saving the suf- 
fering of our brave troops, that the retreat should 
have occurred, for it has revealed to ourselves our 
continued energy and spirit just as the fall of Sum- 
ter revealed their existence. It was a public sur- 
prise, but not a panic. There was great indigna- 
tion, but there was none of the soul-sickening con- 
sternation that immediately, but only temporarily, 
succeeded the dark day at Bull Run. The Stock 
market, that most sensitive indicator of panic, va- 
ried very slightly; and the regiments marched 
gayly, not solemnly away, as in the hour of con- 
scious National peril a year ago. 

The retreat has had the valuable effect of show- 
ing to the most timid and treacherous among our- 
selves, and to the most truculent and ferocious of 
the rebels, that the task this nation is summoned 
to achieve it will accomplish, without dismay, 
without fatigue, without faltering, and at whatever 
cost of time, and blood, and money. The patriotic 
Vallandigham, and Jeff Davis who wishes only to 
be let alone, must have sighed and groaned as they 
heard the murmur of joyful and instant readiness 
all over the loyal part of the land. All the abet- 
tors of infamous treason who try to paralyze pa- 
triotism by calling it abolitionism, must have gazed 
in dire dismay upon their laborious toil of a year 
undone in a moment, Just as they thought to 
stagger the country into consenting to its own de- 
struction, by showing how expensive it is to sup- 
press a barbarous rebellion, they see that the coun- 
try would gladly double its expenditure, if it were 
necessary, for its salvation. The Southern rebels 
are fond of citing classical incidents and examples. 
Let them understand, then, that Sisyphus and ‘I'an- 
talus were idle and contented gentlemen compared 
with their friends at the North; and that the ladies 
who baled water in sieves would sooner have 


| emptied the ocean than the allies of rebels in and 
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out of Congress could weaken the unanimity and 
fervor of the National devotion. 

Was it Napoleon who stamped his foot-and le. 
gions of armed men sprang from the ground? No 
it was not; for Napoleon by the most remorseless 
conscription drew soldiers tohis army. So Davis 
and Floyd, and Cobb scrape the streets to swell 
their starved and sickened ranks of rebellion ; while 
one whisper that more men are wanted brings thou- 
sands willing, eager, and rejoiced, to march, to 
fight, and to fell, if it must be, for our country—our 
great, generous, and glorious mother. 


THE FEROCITY OF THE REBELLION. 

Tue cruel and incredible barbarities, treacheries, 
and crimes of the rebels every day accumulate in 
horror. ‘The Louisiana was set on fire and sent 
down on the vessels while I was engaged in draw- 
ing up a capitulation for the surrender of the forts, 
a flag of truce flying at the time,” says Commo- 
dore Porter, at New Orleans. They cut off the 
heads of our dead at Manassas; they boiled the 
bodies to get the bones more readily; they buried 
our brave brothers with their faces down; thev 
swung their heads as trophies upon their homeward 
march through East Tennessee; they drew Kenly 
and his heroic troop of Marylanders with a white 
flag, then unrolled the black and massacred them : 
they bayoneted the wounded in the Virginia va)- 
ley; they blew their heads off with the muzzles of 
their guns held close; they hung old men and 
young men in Tennessee guilty of loving their 
country, making the father sit beneath the gallows 
while they strangled his sor, and then with jeers and 
oaths hung the father beside him; they suspended 
corpses on trees by railroad tracks, and *‘ slowed” 
the trains as they passed, while women waved 
handkerchiefs from the windows of the cars; they 
shot into our ambulances carrying the wounded 
and dying; women from the Winchester windows 
fired pistols at our retreating troops; they poisoned 
wells and cakes; they planted torpedoes at York- 
town and Hilton Head to blow up our soldiers. 
This is the spirit of secession—‘ a spirit of murder, 
of assassination, of hell!” said Parson Brownlow, 
and he told the truth. 

This is that chivalric, refined, proud people, who 
are striking gallantly for their liberty against the 
ruthless hordes hurled upon them by the lust of 
power in the North. This is that gentlemanly, 
courteous, sensitive people, who can not associate 
with Yankee tinkers and peddlers. This is that 
‘*master race,” as De Bow calls it, dealing with 
the ‘subject races” of the North. The ghastly 
story of their crimes against God and man is only 
heard by us as yet in tragic whispers. Dishonor 
and infamy of every kind; ferocity which Feejees 
could not emulate; superstition, ignorance, and 
bestiality —these are the qualities which have 
bred and sustained this rebellion, and these are the 
qualities that slavery breeds. That every rebel is 
inhuman no one would say. That there is no in- 
telligence, no generosity, no honor among the reb- 
els, is not asserted. But that the controlling spirit 
of the movement is one of utter ferocity, hate, ig- 
norance, and barbarism is as palpable as its cause- 
lessness and dishonor. There is scarcely a parent 
who would not rather hear that his soldier son was 
shot dead than that he had fallen wounded into the 
hands of these men. He could as hopefully trust 
to the tender mercies of Nena Sahib as to theirs. 

Why, then, do we insist upon retaining them as 
fellow-citizens ? For the same reason that the city 
of New York does not recognize the independence 
of all its malefactors and scalliwags. Because the 
trouble and expense of letting them go as enemies 
are a thousand-fold greater than that of conquer- 
ing, holding, and subduing them into decent citi- 
zens. DBecause’if a limb is diseased it is wiser to 
cure it than to cut it off. : 

In the rebels we are dealing with blind enemies, 
not with friends who are mistaken. The loyal 
Union men in the rebel section are, of course, our 
friends; but they are not mistaken. Jeff Davis is 
not our mistaken friend, nor Judah Benjamin, nor 
Mason, nor Slidell, nor Cobb, nor Pierre Soulé. 
They are more our remorseless enemies than any 
Englishman or Frenchman would be, if we were at 
war with England or France. The rank and file 
of their followers are indeed mistaken, because 
these leaders by careful falsehood have misled 
them. But this multitude are none the less our 
bitter enemies. The very ignorance upon which 
the leaders play makes their followers ferocious in 
their hate. 

Among the whites in the rebel section there are 
Lut these three classes: friends, and intelligent and 
ignorant enemies. The former no radical and nec- 
essary measure for their relief can alienate. Is 
there any blow at rebellion so sharp and strong 
that it will dismay Brownlow or the brave Bou- 
ligny of New Orleans? ‘ You needn't hold courts 
to try men for treason in East Tennessee," said a 
Union man there (not Brownlow) to a friend of the 
Lounger’s—“ there won’t be any traitors to try; 
they'll be exterminated.” If, then, our friends in 
the rebel section can not be readily alienated, nei- 
ther can our enemies be ‘‘ exasperated,” for you can 
not heat iron already white hot. The question 
can not be tortured into one of conciliation ; it is 
simply a question of conquest and policy. It will 
be decided by superior force, and then settled by 
superior force. Some foreign paper says that it 
doesn’t understand how a republic can retain a 
half dozen millions of unwilling citizens. It has 
only to wait, and it will learn. 


MODERATION. 

Mr. B. F. Tuomas, of Massachusetts, formerly 
a distinguished judge in that State, is the present 
representative in Congress from John Quincy Ad- 
ams’s district. He is a man of unblemished char- 
acter, and of great accomplishment and ability, 
but hitherto little known in political life. He was 
nominated upon the appointment to England of his 
predecessor, Charles Francie Adams, and during 
“the great uprising” of the North after the fall of 
| Sumter. His district is Republican, There was 
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an eminent Republican who was supposed to be 
the choice of the party for the succession; but the 

oint was not pressed, and Mr. Thomas was nom- 
inated as a thoroughly loyal Union man, but mod- 
erate and conservative—of which qualifications the 
sufficient guarantee was the urgent support he re- 
ceived from Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, a gentle- 
man chiefly known in his State by his conspicuous 
services in enforcing, as United States Commis- 
sioner, the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Mr. Thomas has been an eminent leader of the 
moderate party in Congress, except in the 7'’rent 
affair, in which he took a strong anti-English posi- 
tion, and not in the least conciliatory. But his 
learning, his discretion, his candor, and his intel- 
lectual ability, have justly given great weight to 
his words. On the 10th of April he spoke upon 
the Confiscation and Emancipation bills, opposing 
both, but with clearness and good temper. Yet in 
this speech, which has been regarded as so signal 
a triumph for the reaction, Mr. Thomas plainly 
states the right and duty of the Government to re- 
quire all persons to arm in its defense. Those who 
loosely say that he favors slavery at the expense 
of Union have not read his words. It is with him 
simply a question of time, not of right or power. 

Slaves in the military and naval service of the 
rebels, he says, may be freed. 

“The Government may refuse to return a slave 
to a master who has been engaged in the rebellion, 
or suffered the slave to be employed in it.” 

‘It may require the services of all persons sub- 
ject to. its jurisdiction by residing upon its terri- 
tory, when the exigency arises, to aid in executing 
the laws, in repressing insurrection, or repelling 
invasion....Nothing but the direst extremity 
would excuse the use of a power fraught with so 
great perils to both races.” And he thinks we 
shall triumph without it. 

‘‘ There is one other exigency in which the rela- 
tion of master and slave must give way to military 
exigency. If the Commander of a military dis- 
trict shall find that the slaves within it, by the 
strength they give to their rebellious masters—by 
bearing arms, or doing other military service, or 
acting as the servants of those who do—obstruct 
his efforts to subdue the rebellion, he may deprive 
the enemy of this force, and may remove the ob- 
struction by giving freedom to the slaves.” 

As the slaves build the fortifications from which 
our friends are slaughtered by the rebels, as they 
are the servants of the rebels every where, as their 
labor and presence immensely obstruct our efforts 
to reduce the rebellion, it would seem that this exi- 
gency mentioned by Mr. Thomas had very nearly 
arrived. One thing at least is clear, the “ great 
perils” to the white race resulting from employing 
black men to fight for the Union could not possibly 
be more awful than those the white race already 
suffers from rebels fighting against the Union. 
The barbarism of the slaves, whatever it be, can 
not be worse than that of the mass of the poor 
whites who compose the rebel army; and in this 
war, now lasting more than a year, Mr. Thomas 
has yet to finda solitary instance of cruelty from a 
slave to his master, even when every circumstance 
has favored. The history of the infamous wrong 
of slavery in this country shows that it dehuman- 
izes the master a hundred-fold more than the sub- 
ject race; nor has it ever been found that free black 
soldiers, organized and disciplined, have been pecul- 
iarly ferocious. Slaves rising in insurrection to 
save their lives and seize their liberty by destroy- 
ing their masters are a fearful foe; for their yenge- 
ance is proportioned to their wrongs. But slaves 
freed and regularly drilled are among the best sol- 
diers, as Washington found in the Revolution when 
he enlisted a regiment of slaves in Rhode Island, 
freed for the purpose, who were conspicuous for 
their gallantry, bravery, and military skill at the 
battle upon Quaker Hill near Newport. The black 
regiment “distinguished itself by deeds of despe- 
rate valor,” says Arnold in his History of Rhode 
Island. Senator Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, says 
that the Jersey boys would not fight by the side of 
soldiers of another color. Let us hope that they 
deserve a higher praise than their Senator gives 
them; and that Jerseymen do not disdain allies 
who were honest and brave enough for Washing- 
ton, and Greene, and Varnum, and the Rhode Isl- 
and boys of '78. 

Yet one thing may be freely conceded to Mr. 
Thomas. It is impossible to act in a matter of this 
kind faster than the great public opinion of the 
country approves, and in that perception is the 
profound wisdom of Mr. Lincoln. But that public 
opinion, on the other hand, may ripen too slowly 
to save the country. When the nation is willing 
to use every loyal hand it can command it may be 
too late” Therefore in this emergency the duty of 
a legislator is twofold; he should endeavor to make 
the country approve what he thinks ought to be 
lone, and when he is sure ofthat approval he should 
vote todoit. The impatient should remember that 
in this country law merely, as the Fug‘**~* Slave 
shows, will not control a settled puts. 
ment. The penalty may be paid, but the law wu. 
be seldom executed. A law to be just and valid 
must express a conviction, not an emotion. 


AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Wuewn Major-General Butler arrived at New 
Orleans the rebels caught a Tartar. He under- 
stands perfectly well that the way to develop Na- 
tional sentiment in that city is to show that the 
nation is supremely powerful. He knows that no- 
thing is done until that is done. Genuine patriotic 
sentiment is doubtless nearly extinct there, while, 
as a trading city, it will willingly yield its alle- 
glance to the force that proves its superiority. If 
there be any decided Union feeling in that city it 
18 certainly remarkably modest.. We do not deny 
that it may be there, and that it is awaiting results 
before it shows itself. It may be that it does not 
feel the National grasp to be so secure that it can 
dare to slip from the Confederate embrace. Let 
us be perfectly willing to wait and see if this be so. 
But meanwhile General Butler has to keep order, 


and repossess and hold the property of the United 
States, and he carries altogether too many guns 
for the gentry who oppose him. 

His brisk orders will not be misunderstood. 
They clear “‘ secesh” air like lightning. ‘Ihey say 
exactly what they mean, and are utterly icono- 
clastic. ‘* The Second Washington” who heads 
this great and glorious war for the defense of the 
right of holding other people in slavery is called 
by the peremptory Butler ‘‘ one Jefferson Davis.” 
The work expended upon fortifications near the 
Mint by the Confederate authorities was “ idly and 
inanely wasted.” The Mayor of the city complains 
of an order which he says imperils the peace of the 
city, so that he will not answer for it; the reply 
is another order suspending him from his functions 
and committing him to Fort Jackson. He apolo- 
gizes and withdraws the letter, and is continued at 
his post. Then he returns with friends and insists 
upon withdrawing the apology. The General says, 
“Very well, you may withdraw it; but we have 
been playing long enough”—and sends him and 
friends to Fort Jackson. 

This is the method which will apprise the re- 
bellious gentry of New Orleans and the rebel region 
that this Government is fully in earnest; that the 


‘loss and suffering brought upon it by this cause- 


less and ferocious insurrection have put it into no 
mood to be trifled with; that it has taken up arms 
to fouch no person, no property, no right, which 
ought not to be touched to secure the restoration 
of its supremacy, but that when it does touch it 
will be as with lightning; and that it means to 
hold every city it occupies with the military hand 
until its citizens give proof of their willingness to 
be loyal. Meanwhile, of course, mere severity is 
not force—a fact which General Butler shows that 
he fully understands. 


— 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 

“You will find,” said an officer of Berdan’s 
Sharp-shooters to the Lounger, ‘‘ that this is not a 
fancy regiment.” The whole country now grate- 
fully confesses it. For they are good men with 
good weapons. Floyd did what he could to steal 
all our fire-arms—and he can do more in that way 
than any other American. But not even Floyd 
could steal our wits. The Yankee will make a 
gun if he hasn’t one; and if he has one he will 
make a better. He is kinsman of the doughty 
warrior of whom the song says, 

“And when his legs were shot away, 
He fought upon his stumps." 

In fact, one of the great collateral interests of 
the war has been its effect upon improvement in 
weapons, projectiles, and defenses. _ The principle 
of fixed ammunition, or water-proof cartridge, is 
now about as sure to supersede the old style as that 
iron-clad ships will replace the old wooden walls of 
our navy. In like manner the whole question of 
coast defenses is opened by the Monitor's exploits. 

Among the improvements in weapons, experts 
agree that there is nothing better than Ballard’s 
breech-loading rifle. It is very simple and very 
sure. The usual difficulties of construction and 
management in such arms have been thoughtfully 
avoided in this. Most weapons of the kind, for 
instance, separate the barrel from the breech, of 
course weakening the whole. Ballard’s rifle has 
no such objection. It is, moreover, light, made 
well, and of the best materials, and is in every re- 
spect warranted. It is fitted, also, for the copper 
water-proof cartridge. 

Soldier or sportsman looking for a rifle will nat- 
urally remember Ballard’s. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Last Fasnionasie Vice.—Enameling is already 
on the spread. We suppose the Rachels of this superficial 
accomplishment will soon copy the example of the photo- 
graphers in the cheap neighborhoods, and place touters at 
their doors, whose business it will be to waylay ladies as 
they go by, and to tempt them with the insinuating in- 
quiry of, ** Please, Mum, will you have your face en- 
ameled 


The reward of villains is various; some of them are 
hung, others cropped and branded—others elected to office. 


A large, ferocious dog, finding his way into a dry-goods 
store filled with lady customers, created considerable 
alarm; when a raw-looking caée remarked that if they'd 
give him what he wanted likely the dog would leave. 
What could a dog want in a dry-goods store? Why, he 
wanted mus'lin, of course. 


A magistrate of Chicago proposes to marry couples at 
one dollar a piece, if they will form clubs of twelve, and all 
get ** fixed” at the came time.” 


~A man with a slight attack of fever and ague is “ no 
great shakes any how.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. = 

On Tuesday, May 27, in the Senate, a resolution was of- 
fered and adopted inquiring of the Secretary of War how 
pany officers and men of the army are now confined in the 
District of Columbia Penitentiary, to what regiments they 
belong, and by what authority they were committed. The 
Tax bill was taken up and several amendments adopted. 
Without transacting any other business the Senate ad- 

ourned.——In the House, a message was received frem 
ident Lincoln, of which we give an analysis below. 
Read and referred. The House then took up, in Committee 
of the Whole, the bill for the establishment of a soldiers’ 
hospital in the District of Columbia: the Committee rose 
without taking a vote on the bill, A motion was made to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill for the confiscation 
of the slaves of rebels was defeated on the previous day. 
Pending the motion the Tlouse adjourned. 

On Wednesday, May 28, in the Senate, the Vice-Presi- 
dent presented a message from the President, in reply to 
the resolution of inquiry in reference to certain arrests in 
Kentucky, in which the President states that it is not 
deemed compatible with the public interests to give the 
information asked at present. The special message from 
the President, sent into the House on the previous day, 
was ordered by the Senate to be printed. The Tax bill 
was then taken up and considered for some time, when, on 
motion, the Senate went into executive session. The ex- 
ecutive session lasted but for a short time, after which the 
consideration of the Tax bill was resumed, and a long dis- 
cussion on the question of taxing slaves as property took 
place, pending a decision on which the Senate adjourned. 
——In the House, the motion pending at the adjournment 


on the previous day, to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill to give freedom to the slaves of rebels was defeated, 
was, after considerable discussion, postponed. The House 
then went into Committee on the Whole on the Senate bill 
to collect Taxes in the insurrectionary districts, which was 
passed by a vote of 97 yeas to 17 nays. A resolution was 
adopted calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for a 
statement of the public debt, and the annual interest there- 
of. <A bill was introduced, and referred to the Military 
(‘ommittee, in reference.to limiting the number of volun- 
teers to be mustered into the military service, and pro- 
hibiting the enlistment of contrabands. 

On Thursday, May 29, in the Senate, Senator Willey 
called up the memorial of the loyal Legislature of Virginia, 
asking for a division of the State, and «poke in favor of it. 
The memorial was referred to the Territories’ Committee. 
The Senate then continued the consideration of the Tax 
bill, and the proposed amendment to lay no tax on slaves 
in States which have adopted the President's system of 
gradual emancipation was rejected. An amendment was 
offered to make the tax on slaves two dollars each, instead 
of five, as proposed, which, after considerable discussion, 
was adopted by 28 yeas to 10 nays. The amendment of 
Senator Simmons, proposing to levy the tax on fewer arti- 
cles, was then considered, and it was rejected by 14 yeas 
to 22 nays. The Senate then held an executive session, 
at the conclusion of which an adjournment took place. 
In the House, the bill for the more effectual suppression 
of the African selave-trade, reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, was passed by a vote of 63 against 45. 

Un Friday, May 30, in the Senate, resolutions were of- 
fered that the Secretary of War communicate to the 
Senate a copy of General Hooker's official report of the 
battle of Williamsburg; that the Secretary of thé Interior 
furnish a copy of the correspondence with the War Depart- 


ment respecting the imprisonment of soldiers in the Dis- — 


trict penitentiary, together with a copy of the District 
Attorney's opinion thereon. After some discussion upon 
the Agricultural College bill, the Tax bill was taken up 
and debated until the hour of adjournment.——There was 
no session of the Ilouse of Representatives, 

On Saturday, May 31, in the Senate, Senator Wilson 
introduced a bill to enable slaves to establish their right 
to freedom, under the act of August 6, 1861. A resolution 
for the appointment of a select committee to inquire into 
the official conduct of Adjutant-General Thomas was of- 
fered and laid over. The bill giving compensation to 
the crew of the gun-boat Varuna was passed, The me- 
morial for the admission of Western Virginia as a separate 
State was considered, but no final action on it was taken, 
The House bill to allow California three representatives 
was passed. The bil to legalize all the President's accept- 
ances of volunteers was taken up and considered for some 
time, some amendments being proposed; but a vote on 
the subject was not reached at the hour of one o'clock, 
the time for taking up the Tax bill, when the considera. 
tion of that subject was resumed, which, without any defi- 
nite result, continued till the adjournment.——The House 
of Representatives was not in session. 

On Monday, June 2, in the Senate, petitions were pre- 
eented in favor of a sufficient enlargement of the canals of 
this State to fit them fcr being navigated by gun-boats. A 
resolution waa offered calling on the Secretary of War for 
copies of the instructions furnished to Governor Johnson, 
of Tennessee, and Governor Stanley, of North Carolina. 
The bill providing for the collection of direct taxes in the 
rebellious States was returned from the House with 
amendments, and all the amendments excepting one were 
adopted. The discussion of the Tax bill was resumed. 
Different amendments were acted on, when the Dill 
was reported complete, and the Senate adjourned —— 
In the House, a resolution similar to that offered in the 
Senate, calling for cupiea «f the instructions to thé Provi- 
sional Governors of Tennessee and North Carolina, was 
adopted. Bills were introduced for the organization of the 
Territory of Lanawa; to prohibit the reduction of free per- 
sons to slavery ; for the emancipation of Robert Smalls and 


«the other colored men who recently brought the rebel 


steamer Planter out of Charleston harbor and delivered 
her to the United States naval forces, and making addi- 
tional appropriations for the postal service, all of which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. The Senate 
bill for the appointment of diplomatic agents to Hayti and 
Liberia was introduced and discussed till the adjournment, 
without any decision on it being arrived at. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The President sent an important message to Congress 
on 27th, explaining the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment at the commencement of the rebellion for the protec- 
tion of the Union and the Constitution. He recounts the 
history of the chartering of vessels and providing trans- 
portation and supplies then adopted, and assumes to him- 
self the responsibility to answer for the honesty of the Ad- 
ministration and the agents they employed. He states 
that he consulted his entire Cabinet in the emergency, and 
met a hearty support from them. He says that he is not 
aware of a single dollar of the public funds intrusted to un- 
official persons having been either lost or wasted, and he 
entirely exonerates Mr. Cameron from the censure implied 
in the House resolution of the 30th ult. If censure be due, 
Mr. Lincoln thinks that he himself, and all the heads of 
the departments should share it with the late Secretary of 
War. 


BATTLE ON THE CHICKAHOMINY. 


The following dispatch was received at the War Depart- 

ment on Ist from 
Fistp ov Barris, June 1—12 M. 

We have had a desperate battle, in which the corps of 
Generals Sumner, Heintzleman, and Keyes have been en- 
gaged against greatly superior numbers. 

Yesterday at one o'clock the enemy, taking advantage 
of a terrible storm which had flooded the valley of the 
Chickahominy, attacked our troops on the right flank. 

General Casey's division, which was in the first line, 
gave way unaccountably and disunitedly. This caused a 
temporary confusion, during which the guns and bag- 
gage were lost; but Generals Heintzleman and Kearney 
most gallantly brought up their troops, which checked the 
enemy. 

At the same time, however, we succeeded, by great ex- 
ertion, in bringing across Generals Sedgwick and Rich- 
ardson's divisions, who drove back the enemy at the point 
of the bayonet, covering the ground with his dead. 

This morning the enemy attempted to renew the con- 
flict, but was every where repulsed. 

We have taken many prisoners, among whom is Gen- 
eral Pettigrew and Colonel Long. 

Our loss is heavy, but that of the enemy must be enor- 
mous. 

With the exception of General Casey's division, the men 
behaved splendidly. 

eral fine bayonet charges have been made. The 
Setond Excelsior regiment made two to-day. 
J Grorce B. M‘CLELLAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 


THE BATTLE AT HANOVER COURT HOUSE. 

The official report of the battle at Hanover Court House 
was received at the War Department from General M‘Clel- 
lan on 28th, from which it appears that it was a pretty se- 
rious affair, resulting in a complete rout of the enemy. 
The rebel loss in killed and wounded is set down at one 
thousand, and our loss at three hundred and seventy-nine 
killed, wounded, and missing, of whom fifty-three were 
killed. One hundred of the enemy's dead were buried on 
the field by our men. Five hundred were taken prisoners, 
and more were coming in. The rebels in this action were 
mostly from Georgia and North Carolina. 


THE EVACUATION OF CORINTH. 


The evacuation of Corinth by the rebel army under Gen- 
eral Beauregard was announced officially by General Lial- 
leck, in a dispatch received at the War Department on 
30th nit. The Thirty-ninth Ohio regiment, the advance- 
guard of General Pupe’s brigade, entered the city at a few 
minutes before seven o'clock on 30th, and planted the Union 
flag on the dome of the court-house. The enemy had aban- 
doned the place previously. The last display of resistance 
they made was in responding to the batteries of General 
Pope on the morning of 29th, 

WHAT GENERAL HALLECK SAYS, 

Major-General Halleck telegraphs : 

Heap-quartens, Camp wean Conintn, May 31, 1862. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
The enemy's position and works in front of Corinth were 


exceedingly strong. He can not occupy a stronger »»: i- 


tion in his flight. This morning he destroyed an immerse 
amount of public and private property, store®, provi-ions, 
wagons, tents, etc. For miles out of the town the roads are 
filled with arms, haversacks, etc., thrown away by his 
fleeing troops. A large number of prisoners and deserters 
have been captured, estimated by General Pope at 2000. 
General Beauregard evidently distruets hi+ army, or he 
would have defended so strong * position. lis troops are 
generally mach discouraged and demoralized. In all the 
engagements for the last few days their resistance has 
been slight. H. W. 
Major-General Commanding. 
A BRILLIANT AFFAIR IN THE SOUTHWESYr. 

— following was received at the War Department 

on 2d: 


Hatiece’s 
DePaRTMENT OF THE Missisairet, 
Camp June 1862. 
To Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Seeretary of War: 

The following dispatch has been yeceived from General 
Pope: 

To H. W. Halleck, Major-General Cammanding: 

It gives me pleasure to report the brilliant success of the 
expedition sent owtyn the 28th of May, under Colonel 
Elliott. With the Second Iowa cavalry, after forced 
marches, day and night, through a very difficult country, 
and obstructed by the enemy, he finally sueceeded in reach- 
ing the Mobile and Ohio Kailroad at Booneville at two 
o'clock P.m. on the 

He destroyed the track in many places, both south and 
north of the town, blew up one culvert, destroyed the 
switch and track, burned up the dépét and locomotives, 
and a train of twenty-six cars loaded with supplies of every 
kind, destroyed ten thousand stand of small-arms, three 
pieces of artillery, and a great quantity of clothing and 
ammunition, and paroled two thousand prisoners, which 
he could not keep with his cayalry. The enemy had heard 
of his movements, and had in of box cars and flat care, 
with flying artillery and five thousand infantry, running 
up and down the road, to prevent him from reaching it. 
The whole road was lined with pickets for several days. 
Colonel Elliott's command subsisted on meat alone, such 
as they could find in the country. 

For daring and dispatch this expedition has been distin- 
guished in the highest degree, and entitles Colonel Elliott 
and his command to high distinction. Its results will be 
embarrassing to the enemy, and contribute greatly to their 
loss and demoralization. He reports the road full of email 
parties of the retreating enemy, scattering in all directions. 

Joun Porr, Major-General. 


RECAPTURE OF LITTLE ROCK, 

Refugees who have just arrived at Cairo state that Little 
Rock, the capital of Arkansas, is in possession of our troops. 
The Governor and the members of the Legislature had fled 
to parts unknown. 


FRONT ROYAL RETAKEN. 

A brigade of our troops, with four companies of the Rhode 
Island cavalry in advance, under Major Nelson, entered 
Front Royal on Friday morning and drove the enemy, con- 
sisting of the Eighth Louisiana, four companies of the 
Twelfth Georgia, and a body of cfvalry, out of the town, 
and now occupy it. Our advance was so rapid that the 
enemy was surprised, and was therefore not enabled to 
burn the bridges across the Shenandoah. A dispatch from 
General Banks himself states that the Fifth New York 
cavalry, Colonel De Forest commanding, entered Martins- 
burg on 30th, and passed several miles beyond, where they 
encountered the enemy's cavalry, captured several prison- 
ers, & wagon, several muskets, ammunition, and an Amer- 
ican flag. Thus it appears that a large portion of the ground 
lost by the recent attack of the rebels upon tke reduced 
forces of General Banks has been recovered. 


FREMONT IN THE FIELD. 
The following dispatches are published : 


Fremont’s 
Nese Staassune, June 1, 1862 

General Frémont, with a strong column, left Franklin 
on Sunday, 25th ult., and by rapid forced marches has 
crossed the Shenandoah mountain ranges, marching neare 
ly one hundred miles over difficult roads, with little means 
of transportation, and no supplies in the country. 

This morning, five miles from Strasburg, he overtook 
General Jackson in full retreat with his whole force, on 
the road from Winchester to Strasburg. 

Colonel Cluserut, commanding the advance brigade, 
came upon the enemy, strongly posted with artillery, which 
opened as soon as the head of his column approa<hed. 

General Frémont rapidly brought his main eulumn up, 
and formed in line of battle. 

General Jackson declined to fight, and, while holding 
Cluserut in check with a portion of his troope, withdrew 
his main forces and continued his retreat. 

In the skirmish five of the Eighth Virginia and two of 
the Sixtieth Ohio regiments were wounded. 

The enemy's loss is unknowa. Twenty-five prisoners 
were taken by our cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Downey, of the Third regiment Po- 
tomac Home Brigade, in a skirmish on Thursday morn- 
ing, drove a large party of Ashby's cavalry through War- 
densville, killing two and wounding three. 


Faewont's 
Srussaunc, June 9, 1862. 

General Frémont’s advance brigade, under Colonel 
Cluserut, occupied Strasburg last night without resist- 
ance. 

Jackson is rapidly retreating before our forces. 

A midnight reconnoissance three miles beyond Stras- 
burg came upon a rope barricade and ambush of Jackson's 
rear-guard, and retired successfully with the loes of only 
three wounded. 

Colonel Figgelmencil, of General Friémont’'s staff, with 
only fifteen men, brilliantly charged and put to flight a 
body of cavalry, commanded by Ashby in person. 


GENERAL HUNTER APPROACHING CHARLESTON, 

The Charleston papers of the 21st inst. state that four 
of our vessels had shelled three islands in the harbor on 
the day previous—namely, (oles, Kiawah, and Goat Iel- 
ands—and that the rebels had retired after burning their 
quarters. Coles Island i« situated at a distance of be- 
tween twelve and fifteen miles fiom the city of Charleston. 


GENERAL BUTLER AT NEW ORILFANS., 

General Butler has suppressed the New Orleans Delta 
and the Bee for advocating the destruction of produce. He 
has arrested several British subjects for giving aid to the 
rebels. He has seized a large quantity of specie belonging 
to the rebels from the office of the Consul for the Nether- 
lands; has stopped the circulation of ‘** Confederate” paper 
money, and has distributed among the euffering poor the 
provisions intended for the support of the rebel soldiers. 
And more: he has taken the wife of General Beauregard 
—who was found to be in New Orleans—under his care and 
protection, just as General M‘Clellan has done the wife of 


the rebel General Lee, in the neighborhood of Richmond. . 


GUERRILLAS IN TENNESSEE. 

Trouble is breaking out in Western Tennessee, and a 
considerable force of rebels is said to be at Trenton, ready 
to march on Union City and Hickman. Union men from 
Weakley and Obion counties were flocking to Hickman 
for protection. Four or five hundred rebel cavalry are 
stationed near the mouth of Obion River, awaiting the 
draining of the swamp in that region to plant a battery to 
prevent the passage of our transports on the Diissixsippi. 


PRIZES TAKEN BY OUR CRUISERS. 

The prize steamer Patras, recently captured while at- 
tempting to run into Charleston harbor, has arrived here. 
The vessel and her cargo are valued at $300,000. In ad- 
dition to this the blockading squadron have already cap- 
tured the following steamers: The Circassian (British), 
Bermuda (British), Swan, Labuan (British, since re- 
stored), Maqnolia, Florida, Ella Warley, Stettin (British), 
Calhoun, Lewia, Wallace, For, and the rebel gun-boat 
Planter, ran out of Charleston by loyal contrabands. The 
aggregate value of these vessels is over $5,000,000. 

PERSONAL, 
Dix left Baltimore by steamer on 31st for 
Fortress Monroe to relieve General Wool from his com- 
mand at that post. General Wool, it is said, will take the 
place of General Dix at Baltimore. 
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RORERT SMALLS, CAPTAIN OF THE GUN-BUAT “ PLANTEL.” 


THE STEAMER “PLANTER” AND 
HER CAPTOR. 


WE publish herewith an engraving of the steam- 
er Planter, lately run out of Charleston by her ne- 
gro crew, and a portrait of her captain, Roprrt 
Smatts—both from photographs sent us by our cor- 
responient at Hilton Head. The following, from 
the //erald correspondence, will explain the trans- 
action : 

One of the most daring and heroic adventures since the 
war commenced was undertaken and successfully accom. 
plished by a party of negroes in Charleston on Monday 
night last. Nine colored men, comprising the pilot, en- 
gineers, and crew of the rebel gun-boat Planter, tk the 
veasel under their exclusive control, passed the batt ries 
and forts in Charleston harbor, hoisted a white flag, ran 
out to the blockeding squadron, and thence to Port Reval, 
ria St. Helena Sound and Broad River, reaching the flag- 
Wabash shortly after ten o'clock evening. 


FEEDING THE NEGKO CHILDREN [ 


The following are the names of the black men who per- 
formed this gallant and perilous service: Robert Smalls, 
pilot: John Small and Alfred Gradine, engineers; Abra- 
bam Jackson, Gabriel Turno, William Morrison, Samuel 
Chi-ioIm, Abraham Alli-ton, and David Jones. They 
brought with them the wife and thr-e children of the pilot, 
and the wife, child, and sist-r of the first engineer, Jolin 
Smalls The balance f the party were without families. 

The Planter is a hish-pressur-, side-wheel steamer, one 
bundred and forty fe-t in length, and about fifty feet 
beam, and draws about five feet of water. She was built 
in Charleston, was formerly used as a cotton-boat, and is 
capable of carrying about bal the organization 
of the Confederate navy she was transformed into a gun- 
boat, and waa the most valuable war vessel the Confeder- 
ates had at Charleston. Her armem-nt eonsieted of one 
32-pound rifle gun forward, and a 24-pound howitzer aft. 

jesides, she had on board when sh: came into the harbor 
one seven-inch rifled gun, one eight-inch Columbiad, one 
eizht-inch howitzer, one long S?-pounder, and about two 
hundred reunds of ammunition, which had been consigned 
to Fort Ripley, and which would have been delivered at 
that fortification on Tuesday hed not the designs of the 
rebel authorities been frustrated. She was commanded 


THE GUN-BOAT “ PLANTER,’ KUN OUT UF CHAKLESTON, 8. C., BY ROUBEKT SMALLS, MAY, 1562. 


by Captain Relay, of the Confederate navy—all the other 
employes of the vessel, excepting the firet and second 
nates, being perzons of color. 

Robert Smalls, with whom I had a brief interview at 
General Benham’s head-quarters this morning. is an intel- 
ligent negro, born in Charleston, and employed for many 
years as a pilot in and about that harbor. He entered 
upon his duties on board the /‘/unfer some six werks 
since, and, as he told me, adopted the idea of running the 
vessel to sea from a joke which one of his companions per- 
petrated. He immediately cautioned the crew against 
alluding to the matter in any way on board the boat, but 
asked them, if they wanted to talk it up in sober earncst- 
ness, to meet at his house, where they would devise and 
determine upon a plan to place themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes instead of the Stars and 
Bare. Various plans were proposed, but finally the whole 
arrangement of the escape was left to the discretion and 
sagacity of Robert, his companions promising to obey him 
and be ready at a moment's notice to accompany him. 
For three days he kept the provisions of thé party secreted 
in the hold, awaiting an opportunity to slip away. At 
length, on Monday evening, the white officers of the ves- 
sel went on shore to spend the night, intending to etart 


‘- 

os 


on the following morning for Fort Ripley, and to be »)- 
sent from the city for some days. The families of the 
contrabands were notified and came stealthily on beard. 
At about three o'clock the fires were lit under the boilers, 
and the vessel steamed quietly away down the harbor. 
The tide was against her. and Fort Sumter was not reach- 
ed till broad daylight. However, the boat passed direct- 
ly under its walls, giving the usual signal—two long pulls 
and a jerk at the whistle-cord—as she passed the een- 
tinel. 

Once out of range of the rebel cuns the white flac was 
raized, and the /’lanfer steamed directly for the blockad- 
ing steamer Awaquata. Captain Parrott, of the latter ve:- 
eel, as you may imagine, received them cordially, heard 
their report, placed Acting-Master Watson, of his ship, in 
charge of the Planter, and sent the Confederate gun-hout 
and crew forward to Commodore Dupont. The families 
of the crew have been sent to Beaufort, where General 
Stevens will make suitable provision for them. The crew 
will be taken care of by Commodore Dupont. 

The Planter is just euch a vessel as is needed to navi- 
gate the shallow waters between Hilton Head and the ad- 
jacent islands, and will prove almost invaluable to the 
Government. It is proposed, I hear, by the Commodore, 


ANDER CHARGE OF THE MILITARY AUTHORITIES AT HILTON HEAD, SOUTH CAROLINA.—[See xexr Pace. | 
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to recommend an appropriation of $20,000 as a reward to 
the plucky Africans who have distinguished themselves by 
this gallant service—$5000 to be given to the pilot, and the 
remainder to be divided among his companions. 

Our correspondent sends us a drawing of an in- 
fernal machine, drawn by one of the negro hands 
of the Planter named Morrison. This chattel, Mor- 
rison, gives the following account of himself: 

Belonged to Emile Poinchignon ; by trade a tinsmith 
and plumber; has lived all his life in Charleston; was 
drum-major of the first regiment of the Fourth Brigade 
South Carolina Militia, and paraded on the 25th of last 
month; has a wife and two children in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, whom he expects to see when the war is over. 
asked him how he learned to read and write. Answer: *‘1 
stole it in the night, Sir." 


OUR BLACK FRIENDS DOWN 
SOUTH. 

We give herewith a couple of pictures of the 
only allies we have thus far met among the South- 
erners. Their skin appears, from our artist's sketch- 
es, to be black; but their hearts are not nearly as 
black as those of the white men who dug up the 
skeletons of our dead at Manassas, and made orna- 
ments of their bones for their sweet-hearts at home. 
One of our pictures represents a scene on Hilton 
Head Island, where we have at present several 
thousand negroes. General Hunter has wisely con- 
verted the adult males into soldiers, for the purpose 
of garrisoning the Southern forts in the unhealthy 
season at the South; the females are used as wash- 
er-women ; the children are being educated, so as 
to form a useful nucleus hereafter for a free black 
people at the South. Our’picture shows the feed- 
ing of these negro picaninnies. -Poor little creat- , 
ures! they are realizing for the first time that they 
are human beings, and not of the same class in 
animated nature as dogs and hogs. 

Our other picture illustrates a scene which we 
are told is very common in the States through 
which our armies have penetrated. The gegro 
woman, hearing of the army's approach, runs out to 
meet it, and cries: ‘‘Oh! I'se so glad you is come. 
Massa says he wish you was in de bottom ob de 
sea; but you ain’t in de bottom ob de sea, you is 
he’var, and oh! I'se so glad to see yer.”’ 

These poor creatures realize plainly enough that 
we are their friends, and they have never let slip 
an opportunity of showing us that their friendship 
is worth having. 


“HARTFORD” IN THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

On page 369 we present a picture of the flag- 
ship Hartford in the Mississippi, running the gaunt- 
let of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and attacked 
cimultaneously by a tire-raft and a ram—the J/an- 
issas. She was set on fire and narrowly escaped 
estruction. The following account of the trans- 
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tion will explain it: 
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In the midst of this awful scene down came a tremen- 
dous fire-raft, and the Ram shoved her under our port quar- 
ter. The flames caught our rigging and side, and for a 
moment it seemed we must fall a prey to the ravages of 
fire. A fire was also burning ou the berth-deck. The fire 
hose was on hand, and we soon subdued the flames, and 
gave the Ram a dove of rifle shell. She, however, came 
up for ws again, but some other vessel t.ckled her and she 
hauled off. During this stage of affairs we grounded, and 
our fate seemed seiled; but our men worked like beavers, 


and the engineers soon got the ship astern and afloat. It 
defies the powers ¢ f my brain it» decribe the scene at this 
time. The river and its banks were one sheet of fame, 
and the messengers of death were moving with lightning 
swiftness in all directions. Steadily we plied shell and 
grape, interspersed with shrapnel. began to 
quake; her boats were fast being riddled by well-directed 
broadsides, and th. v who were able made for the shore to 
run them on, 80 tha they could save their lives. Some 
were on fie and ot era were sinking. Our boys were 
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cheering with a hearty good-will; and well they might, for 
we had almost won the day, and we were nearly past the 
forts. ur ship had been on fire three times, and she was 
riddled from stenr to stern. The cabin was completely 
gutted, the starboard steerage all torn up, and the 

all knocked into “pi.” My clothing was 
decks, and I was obliged to pick it up piece by piece. The 
manu-cript of the bombardment came near to destruction 
by a rifle shell, which tore up my room and killed one 
man. ‘ 

After being under a terrific fire for one hour and twenty 
minutes we were past the forts, badly cut up; a shot hole 
through mainniast, two in stern, and several through ua, 
I frankly confess I am unable to describe the scene. Words 
can not express any adequate idea of the engagement. 
Wrapped up in smoke, firing and being fired at, shot and 
shell whistling like locomotive demons around, above, be- 
fore, and in the rear of you; flames from fire-rafts encir- 
cling you, splinters flying in all directions, and shells 
bursting overhead! Can you imagine this scene? If you 
can, it is more than I can describe as I would wish to. 


BAKER. 
Tnov lion-fronted, royal man! | 
Thou of the swerveless lightning glance, 
Whose thunderous eloquence outran, 
(Yertopped, the minds it did entrances 
Oh man! made regal by thy might 
The manv-chorded soul to smite! 


The lowly path was not for thee. 
‘Fhy mental stature towered above 
The wondering eyes ‘upraised to see 
‘The man whose tone and glance could move 
A people's heart to love or hate; 
Whose touch could guide it like a fate. 


The glory of his life Was set 

Unto a measure high and grand; 
The lofty anthem lingers yet 

In haunting echoes through the land; 
And, greeted with a triumph tone, 
Ile stood, a conqueror—alone! | 
Ile fell—and, lo! a mighty wail, 

A evy, sublime in grief and strength, 
Proclaimed the giant lying pale, 

llis mighty power undene at length ; 
And for that wondrous man and strong 
Went up a nation’s funeral song! . 


For him a high applauding tone 
Shall linger in the halls of Time. 
as he stoodhe fell—alone 
A warrior in a strife sublime. 
A nation raised his burial stone— 
Ile will not sleep unsung, unknown. 
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UUR TROOPS MARCHING DOWN INTO THE TRENCHES BEFORE RICHMOND.—{Skercuep sy Mr, A. R. Wavup. | 
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_ of course. 


- had given a sixth part. 
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MY CONTRIBUTION. 


I HAD actually subscribed five hundred dollars! 
Not in all the history of ny givings was there a 
parallel to this. Five hundred dollars! I looked 
at the filled-up check, after cutting it free from its 
blank companiviis. with fond, reluctant eyes ere 
passing ands; yet was I not the grudg- 


* ing giver thi- j:.tic hesitation implied. My heart 


was in the cuus+ of national honor and national 
safet« : and in sacrificing something for my coun- 
try | 1s but discharging a patriotic duty. This 
was 1: contribution to a fund our citizens were 
raising ‘ur hospital and sanitary needs. If double 
the sum had been required of me, double would 
have been given. 

“So much for my country!” I saidin my thought, 
with a feeling of self-approval. I felt that I was 
a better and truer man for the act. “If every 
one would do as well according to circumstances.” 
There came a slight chill to my enthusiasm, con- 
sequent on the thought that I was doing so much 
more, according to my ability, than other people. 
I had seen the subscription paper. It bore the 
record of no larger contribution than mine. Two 
citizens only had put down their names for five 
hundred dollars. 

‘*To have given equally,” I said within myself, 
‘*Mr. Harland should have made his contribution 
a thousand dollars instead of five hundred; and 
Grant should at least have come up to my figures— 
dollar for dollar, he is quite as well off as I am. 
Then, as for Tompkins, I can’t see how he had the 
courage to write down only fifsy, in the face of half 
a dozen poorer men who gave each their hundred. 
But we have a test of patriotism in this, and know 
where to place men. dove of country is a fine 
thing to talk about, but when sacrifice is asked, 
how rarely do we find word and deed in harmony.” 

It is the most natural thing in the world to let 
speech betray our thoughts. As I moved about 


_among friends and acquaintances, a word dropped 


here and a sentence there revealed the secret of my 
self-approval ; and I doubt not that nearly all of 
them understood what was going on in my mind— 
how I considered my contribution to the war fund, 
taking means into account, as the largest made by 
any man in the town. 

For me, five hundred dollars was a large sum to 
giveaway. Tens, twenties, and an occasional fifty, 


- unter the pressure of public calls for church or 


charitable needs, had passed out through the care- 
fully-loosened purse-strings, that drew back again 
with increasing tightness on the diminished gold ; 
but giving after this liberal and exhausting stvle 
was altozether a new experience. I felt something 
poorer on account thereof, and began to meditate 
economies. When I paid a thousand dollars for a 
pair of horses no impression like this was perceived ; 
not even when one of them got injured by a fall, 
and I parted with him for one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Here was a dead loss of three hundred 
and fifty dollars; but in face of it nothing so like 
a sense of poverty touched me as in face of my con- 
tribution to the hospital and sanitary fund. I did 
not feel poorer for the three hundred dollars ex- 
pened in preparing and stocking my fish-pond, 
 thouzh the money paid therefor was a sunk invest- 
ment, every dollar; nor for the six or seven hun- 
dred paid for summer-houses, garden-statuary, and 
fancy work about my grounds and dwelling. All 
this, being for my own gratification, I could afford. 
The «xpense was calculated, and taken as a thing 
But this five-hundred-dollar gift to our 
country in her time of pressing need, freely as it 
was bestowed, left with me a sense of exhaustion, 
as though weakened by an effort greater than my 
strength. | 

No wonder, such being the case, that I talked 
rather more than was seemly of what I had done. 
We have in our town an excellent but plain-spoken 
man, who, his life being one of the strictest integ- 
rity, does not stand in fear of any body’s opinion. 
He is not a rough or obtrusive man, but, as I have 
sai, pluin-spoken, free from guile and flattery. 
You can hardly converse with him for ten minutes 
without knowing yourself adittle better than when 
you began the conversation. His name is Preston. 

“We have done our part,” I said to him, as we 
stood together in the street one day. We had been 
speaking of the war, and the necessity of support- 
ing the Government to the full extent of its needs. 
I referred, in saying ‘‘our part,” to the various 
contributions in men and money which the people 
in our particular locality had made, and especially 
to the late subscription, which footed up three thou- 
sand dollars. Three thousand dollars, of which I 
I could not fail in this re- 
mem brance. 

‘Yes, and nobly,” he answered, with a glow of 
enthusiasm not often seen blooming his quiet face. 
‘**Qur people have done nobly, not keeping back 
their most precious things.” 

‘Three thousand dollars is a liberal sum,” I 
said. 

Yes.” His voice dropped a little. 

‘‘And of this sum two men gave a third part.” 
It pressed for utterance, and I was weak enough 
to let it forth. 5 

Mr. Preston did not answer, ‘‘ And you were one 
of them.” No; but said, in a voice that still fell 
lower and lower, until it expressed a sentiment of 
reverence, ‘‘ There is one in our midst who has 
given more than these two men a hundred-fold. 
But the name is not down on any subscription 
paper.” 

More precious than silver and gold! Yes, there 
are things more precious than silver and gold; and 
I understood Mr. Preston to refer to human life and 
human love. Shame touched me, and I stood si- 
lent and rebuked. 

‘“*Come,”’ he said; ‘‘ walk with me into the next 
street, only a little way. It is well for us to com- 


' prehend these questions of sacrifice and patriotism 


in all their bearings. The danger with us all is 
that we magnify our own burdens and our own 
loyalty, and in doing so fail to award the honor 
that is due to others.” 

t I did not answer, but in silence went with Mr. 


Heaven.” 


Preston into the next street. It was one in which 
the poor dwelt. Small houses, a few neat, and 
with tasteful shrubbery about the doors, but most 
of them miserably neglected and forlorn, stoo! on 
each side for a distance of three or four squares. 
My visits to this part of the town were of rare oc- 
currence. It was not pleasant to gaze upon, and 
so avoided. All looked poor and mean now as my 
eves ranged along the street, and I questioned with 
myself as to whither I was going, and to what end. 

‘‘The widow who cast in all her living gave 
more than those who, of their abundance, poured 
gold and silver into the treasury.” My companion 
broke the silence with these words as we paused at 
the door of a small one story and a half cottage, 
around which every thing was clean and in order, 
but plain and poor. His knock was not loud, but 
low and respectful. I did not answer his remark, 


but stood beside him in a vague expectancy. A 


child of ten years opened the door, and looked up 
into our faces curiously. I saw that she recog- 
nized Mr. Preston, but no smile lit up her young 
face. 

‘‘ Flow is your mother to-day ?” was asked. 

Not very well. Won't you walk 

‘‘No, thank you, my dear. I only stopped to 
inquire about your mother. Is she able to sit up ?” 

‘Yes, Sir. She sat up ’most all day yesterday, 
and sewed part of the time. And she’s up again 
to-day. Won't you come in? Maybe she'd like 
to see you.” 

Not this morning ; I'll call round again. Say 
that Mr. Preston called. I’m glad she’s better. 
Good-byv !” 

** Good-by, Sir!” I felt the low, almost chok- 
ing flutter of the child’s voice away down in my 
heart; my eyes were dim as I turned away. What 
did it mean ? 

‘‘ She has given most of all,” said my companion 
as we walked away. 

‘* What has she given ?”’ 

Wer husband.” 

‘* He is in the army ?”’ 

He is dead!” 

“What? Dead!” 

KiMed in battle.” 

I stood still. ‘* In battle?” 

“Yes. Three weeks ago the news came. 
rests with the slain at Fort Donelson.” 

‘*Who and what was he ?” I asked, rallving my- 
self, for I felt an overpowering sense of weakness. 

‘*A sober, industrious mechanic; a good hus- 
band and a good father. 1 saw his wife on the day 
after his march with the regiment that went from 
here six months ago. The parting had tried her 
severely ; but she was brave with it all, and full 
of a noble heroism. ‘ He is strong and courageous, 
and will do his duty,’ she said to me; ‘and the 
country must have such men. I could not cling 
to him weakly and in tears, as some wives did to 
their husbands, and hold him back when his heart 
and conscience bade him go. He is in God's hands. 
Men die at home of sickness as well as in battle. 

I trust in God.’ Her eyes were full of tears as she 
spoke, and her voice betrayed the fear and suffer- 
ing that were in her heart. Ah, Sir, neither you 
nor I will ever fully comprehend all that humble 
wife endured in parting from a good husband, on 
whose strong arm she had leaned for many years— 
in parting with him thus.” 

We walked on again, silent for some moments. 
Iiow mean and poor seemed my half-extorted gift 
—I say half-extorted, because there was really 
more of the spirit of doing to be seen of men than 
genuine patriotism in the act—to the priceless con- 
tribution of this poor woman! I had signed a 
check for five hundred dollars, that was all. No 
consciousness of the draft of that check followed. 
I did not feel my comforts diminishing ; I did not 
relinquish a single pleasure; there was nothing 
sacrificed except love of money. But she gave 
her husband! She, poor, dependent.on his life for 
the support of herself and her children, had said, 
when his country called, Go! And the sacrifice 
had been complete. 

‘*The blow must have been terrible,” I said. 
**Poor woman! ‘This is indeed sorrow.” 

** She staggered and fell,”’ was replied. ‘ For 
a week the struggle between life and death was al- 
most evenly balanced. Then the slow reaction 
came, and the poor crushed heart began to gather 
up its rent fibres, and to string its quivering nerves 
for new efforts and new duties. The strong arm 
on which she had leaned for so many years was 
broken, and she must stand henceforth alone. How 
she faltered and staggered with uncertain steps at 
first! For hours she would sit and weep. But 
slowly strength came, and now, you remember the 
child’s words, ‘She sat up ’most all day yesterday, 
and sewed part of the time.’ A heavy burden has 
been laid upon her, and she must walk henceforth 
with stooping shoulders and weary feet. Her own 
hands must earn the food with which her children 
are to be fed, and the garments'with which they 
are to be clothed. Her toil and her care are more 
than twice doubled; and with them are the wid- 
ow’s loneliness and the widow's sorrow. What are 
my war-burdens, what are yours to this? Ah, 
Sir, there is no room for complaint or boasting. 
With us the sacrifice is as noghing in comparison. 
It is hardest with those who are least thought of, 
and who get least of public sympathy.” 

“We must do something for this woman,” said I. 
“* Her case touches me deeply.” 

“Your possessions and mine would lose more 
than half their value were such a calamity as the 
dismemberment of: our country to fall,” was an- 
swered, ‘Our enemies are men in arms, and we 
must oppose man with man in fierce battle. While 
they fight and die we are at home, and in their 
blood and suffering we find safety. Is there honor, 
is there justice, is there humanity in forgetting this 
service, and leaving the widows and orphans of our 
dead soldiers to bear unaided their burdens of want 
and sorrow? I think not. Yes, assuredly we 
must do something forthis woman. She has given 
her all, and if she have no share henceforth in our 
abundance then are we not guiltless in the sight of 
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How small: seemed all the contributions I had 
made, and of which I was so self-gratulant! My 
cheeks were hot with shame. Not since have I 
referred to that last subscription in any conversa- 
tion, nor has a word about the coming burden of 
taxes escaped my lips. I would blush at com- 
plaint now. Burdens! They who seem to have 
the largest share feel their pressure lightest. On 
the poor, the humble, the too often despised and 
neglected the heaviest of our troubles will fall. 
Let us see to it that we sin not in forgetfulness of 
what we owe them. That we do not let widows 
and orphans cast in all their living as the price of 
our safcty. 


A SEERESS AT FAULT. 

‘WILL you come out with me to-night?” said 
Dr. Clay. ‘‘ There is a seeress come to Chasing- 
lea, and I am going to have a look at her.”’ 

Dr. Clay was a college friend of mine, then about 
five-and-twenty. I was ‘‘on leave” from my pro- 
fessional avocations in London, and had gone down 
to spend a few days at Chasinglea, where he had 
recently begun to practice, hoping to forget, if pos- 
sible, the existence of the printer’s devil. It was 
my second night there, and “a wet one; I had set- 
tled myself down to a cigar and a book, which I 
was not going to review, and therefore could en- 
joy: for to amateurs a bad book is bearable; toa 
reviewer even a good book is a burden, and the bet- 
ter the book, not unfrequently, the heavier the 
burden. From such unwonted luxury I was loth 
to be roused even by Dr. Clay, though he was a 
delightful companion, as young physicians of first- 
rate ability usually are. So I answered indig- 
nantly : 

‘Nonsense! You do not mean to say that you 
intend to get wet through and spend half-a-crown 
in order to see a set of conjuring tricks badly 
played. Stay here, and I will show you half a 
dozen, quite as good, witha pack of cards.” 

‘*f don't know,” said Clay ; ** I always take in- 
terest in conjuring tricks till I know how they are 
done. Now, though I grant you that some of 
these clairroyantes, mesmerists, table-turners, and 
modern magicians of all kinds are the veriest 
quacks-alive, and their jugglery as transparent as 


‘the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, I have 


seen things shown and done, my friend, which, if 
you can explain or reveal, you may make a repu- 
tation and a fortune. I have seen excision of the 
breast performed by a mesmerist, the patient re- 
maining perfectly unconscious the while. Not 
only did she not scream or speak, but the face 
gave no sign of pain. 1 have known more than 
one case of life preserved by a mysterious warning 
given in dream or waking to persons with no pre- 


vious notion of impending danger, and I once was . 


witness to a most extraordinary case of clairroyant 
revelation, which made a lasting impression on my 
mind, from the perfect impossibility of any trick or 
collusion—which, indeed, no one could have su-- 
pected who watched the dreamer’s face. And the 
most extraordinary part of the matter is,” he adi:l- 
ed, reflectively, ‘‘that the whole story was filse 
Srom beginning to end.” 

“That,” rejoined I, “appears to me the most 
natural and intelligible result. It will be the 
same to-night. Do stay quietly by the fire.” 

‘* No, I really must go,’’ said my friend, obsti- 
nately. ‘I can not miss even a chance of getting 
at some fact which may help to confirm or destroy 
the embryo theory I have formed on the subject of 
clairvoyance. Sol am going to get wet, and spend 
five shillings, and you had better come too.” 

So I put down my book and went out, when the 
rain speedily deprived me of my cigar. We got 
drenched, and the Seeress proved as very a quack 
as I in my impatience had predicted. Dr. Clay 
put two questions—one within his own knowledge, 
and one to be speedily ascertained, viz., ** What is 
my friend’s age?” and ‘* What letters have come 
for me since I left home an hourago?” Both were 
answered glibly, and loth wrong. The Seeress 
added twelve years to my age, and infotmed Dr. 
Clay that two letters had come for him—both from 
ladies—whereat one or two of the little audience 
simpered,' for Dr. Clay is a general favorite, but 
not exactly a ‘‘lady’s man,” still less a lady’s doc- 
tor. He got up and walked out, and I with him. 

“Well!” I said. 

‘* This is the third mere impostor I have seen in 
a year,” remarked Dr. Clay, quietly; ‘‘ but I had 
rather see ten such than miss one opportunity of 
witnessing a case of real clairvoyance.” 

‘‘Is there such a thing?” I demanded, skeptic- 
ally, ‘‘ for my credulity goes no further than a firm 
belief in a fiend with inky fingers, unwashed face, 
and incessant craving for ‘ copy.’”’ 

‘When you have heard my first experience on, 
the subject,” replied he, “1 think you will ask 
that question in a somewhat different tone. Will 
you come round by my lodgings to see if there are 
any messages for me? and then we will smoke a 
pipe at your rooms, and you shall hear the history.” 

There was one note for the Doctor, from an old 
farmer, queerly spelled and oddly expressed; but 
my friend did not think it worth while to go eight 
miles into the country that night to attend to an 
attack of gout, so we adjourned to my rooms, where, 
amidst exhalations of smoke, I heard the following 
tale: 


It was (said the Doctor) about four years ago. 
I had just passed my first examination, and one or 
two answers of mine had been fortunate enough to 
attract the attention of old Vane, among whose 
other peculiarities is a strong penchant toward the 
investigation of mysteries. He took some notice 
of me, and I ventured to ask him some questions 
about a clairroyante who jus: then attracted consid- 
erable curiosity. She was a young and very pret- 
ty girl; the mesmerist who had discovered her 
power or disease, whichever it should be called, 
was a gentleman—whicp few of them are—a man 
of sense, honor, and considerable reputation as a 
naturalist. Vane answered me, and promised me 


an introduction to her. I asked him what his ex. 
perience of her art had been—whether it was 4 
reality or a sham, and whether it seemed capable 
of being applied to any practical use. 

“It is no sham,” he said. ‘The gir) herself 
does not know that she possesses these powers, 
Arnold never allows clairvoyance to be named in 
her presence when she is awake. He himself js 
above suspicion, As to any practical result, I am 
very doubtful. Hitherto, Ellen has never told us 
any thing previously unknown. She answers cor. 
rectly regarding things certainly unknown to her 
and places she has never seen; but she does not 
answer, except reluctantly and uncertainly, any 
questions concerning which no one else has any 
knowledge. She has told me the exact place of 
every article in my study, and even the contents 
of my table-drawers, though she never entered my 
house—nor did Arnold—and we were six miles 
away from it at the time. But she broke down 
entirely in trying to tell us what was at that mo- 
ment going on in the House of Commons, in the 
Times printing-office, and in Windsor Park—al] 
three easier to guess, and at least as easy to know, 
one would think. But you shall see her yourself.” 

A few days after this a friend of my brother, 
Cleveland by name, returned from a tour he had 
taken for the benefit of his health in Edward's 
company. We had not heard from Edward for 
some ten days or more, and it happened that I 
wished to write to him on business. So, hearing 
that Cleveland had returned unexpectedly, | 
sought him out, and inquired where my brother 
was. ~ He started, and seemed uncomfortable, and 
then answered : 

‘* We did not agree very well: I was in a hurry, 
and he preferred to travel slowly ; so he left me at 
the Aigischorn, and I came home at once through 
France.” 

The answer and Cleveland’s manner were a little 
peculiar. Why did Edward * leave him,” rather 
than he Edward, seeing that it was he who wished 
to travel fast? And why did he seem agitated on 
seeing me? But I was not much surprised or dis- 
turbed. Probably Cleveland had behaved ill, and 
driven Edward to leave him in disgust, and was 
now ashamed of himself. For he had the reputa- 
tion of being quarrelsome in the extreme, and was 
certainly shy, nervous, restless, and uncomfortable 
to an extraordinary degree. Edward, than whom 
no more kindly and patient friend ever lived, had 
always taken his part; had affirmed that Cleve- 
land was a man of genius, and tharoughly good at 
heart, and had chosen him, much to my surprise, 
as his companion, in the hope that travel, change 
of scene, and rest from anxiety and overstudy 
might bring him better health and spirits. Cer- 
tainly the experiment had been a complete failure. 
Cleveland was pale, thin, sallow, and careworn; 
his habitual restlessness greater than ever; the un- 
mistakable expression of nervous suffering on his 
face more marked than I had yet seen it. His eyes 
moved incessantly, never steady for an instant in 
their gaze, but never meeting mine, His left hand, 
constantly trembling, was occupied.with a paper- 
knife; his right fumbled continually at the handle 
of his table-drawer, which he did not open. 1 was 


touched by his evident illness, and turned from a 


subject which seemed painful to him. | ':i'ked 
about the college examinations; told hi. «{ wy 
success ; and finally of the clairroyante, 1. liose 
lerée of that evening I had received two -irds of 
admission. 

‘*Let me go with you,” he said, sharpty and 
suddenly. 

‘‘With pleasure,” said I. Only we hevc -ittle 
time to lose ; I must be there by seven; it is now 
twenty minutes after six, and you have yous /oilet 
to make.” 

For, though dressed with faultless neatness when 
he appeared out of doors, Cleveland always spent 
his days in his room in a curious undress ; his na- 
ked feet thrust into a pair of worked slippers, bis 
arms and throat bare, his short curled hai. covered 
with a Turkish fez, and his upper garment wousist- 
ing of a sort of sack of red flannel, falline to the 
knees, and with two holes cut in it for the free play 
of his muscular arms. It certainly seemed as if 
some time would be needed to transform this 
strange figure into a London dandy. Bu* it was 
done in five minutes. He turned the kv, in the 
table-drawer, laid down the paper-knif:, passed 
into his bedroom, and returned in an iucredibly 
short time in plain black evening-dress, "i> sinall 
hands nervously drawing on a pair of w)ite iid 
gloves. I, who never wear a ‘‘tail-coat’ i.) «an 
help it, was almost ashamed of my own attire. We 
started, however, arm in arm, he walking at a pace 
with which I could scarcely keep up. The seance. 
had not begun when we arrived, and the room into 
which we were ushered was a dark one. 

“‘ Bring a light, please,”’ said Cleveland, abrupt- 
ly, giving half a crown to the servant. And he 
remained in the entrance-hall till the light was 
brought, and we entered the room together. ‘I 
hate darkness,” he observed, impatiently. ‘‘I al- 
ways think of death.” , 

Other visitors arrived ; we were admitted to the 
operating-room, where we sat in a semicircle, some 
twelve of us, surrounding the couch on which the 
patient sat, already in a deep mesmeric sleep. Mr. 
Arnold stood behind her. She looked exceedingly 
beautiful, I must say, and what you would call ex- 
tremely fragile. I felt sure, as I saw her, that she 
was doomed ; and I was inclined to accuse the mes- 
merist of her murder. He did not think, of course, 
that he was injuring her; I did, and I think so 
still. A few passes, and she was roused into that 
undefined and uncomprehended state of the nervous 
system which is peculiar to the subjects of mes- 
merism, and which I can neither describe nor ex- 
plain. Mr. Arnold gave permission to us each in 
turn to puta question to her. Several were asked; 
I only remember the three last. After all the oth- 
ers had been answered to the satisfaction of the 
querists, Vane inquired : 

“What is there on the table in my study to- 
day ?” 

The girl paused a moment—said : 
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‘‘ T have been there before.«..Oh!” with a shud- 
der of disgust; ‘it is a hand—a woman’s hand— 
oh, horrible, horrible !”’ 

Vane whispered across Cleveland, who sat be- 
tween us: 

‘¢She never was there; but she described it all 
perfectly last time I saw her. ‘To-day I brought a 
specimen, preserved in spirits, of frightful disease 
.of the hand. She would not, if she saw it, know 
it for a woman's.” 

Cleveland's turn was next. He was very pale, 
and his ungloved right hand was clasped on his 
heart. The glove had fallen to the ground, and 
he was absently crushing it with the restless mo- 
tion of his foot. . 

‘¢ How shall I die ?’’ was his question, in a deep, 
tremulous, husky tone that made us all start with 
sudden horror. 

Its effect on the seeress was still more marked. 
She sprang into a sitting posture, and trembled 
from head to foot, seeming unuble to speak. The 
question was repeated. 

‘¢]_-don't—know,”’ she slowly replied: then 
suddenly, ‘‘Oh no, no, No!” the last word rising 
to a shriek. 

Cleveland's face was ghastly beyond description 
or conception. ‘Ihere was a pause: Mr. Arnold 
exerted himself to calm the girl, and presently call- 
ed on me for a final question. 

‘* What has become of my brother?” 

A moment’s hesitating silence—a strange look 
of surprise, information, horror unspeakable, suc- 
ceeding one another on her pale, delicate face; 
and then a fearful, unearthly scream, which froze 
the very blood in our veins. JI never knew be- 
fore what “spiritual terror” meant. Assuredly I 
would rather meet any bodily danger than hear 
that scream and see that face again. [Even Ar- 
nold was appalled, or I think he would have inter- 
posed before the answer came in words: at first 
low, tremulous, uncertain ; then clear, rapid, agi- 
tated, while the girl’s whole frame quiveredavith 
terrible excitement. 

‘*] see—a mountain of snow, a precipice on one 
side, a narrow road winding along theedge. Down, 
down—at the bottom of that precipice, in a dry 
bed of a stream—there is a body covered with 
blood—oh, horrible! I can not bear to look. It 
has been thrown there—thrown down from the 
road. Wait a moment and I will tell vou how. 
There are two men—they come out of a house, and 
they are walking up the snow-mountain, along the 
road, close to the edge of the precipice. One of 
them turns—he will not go on—he will go back. 
The other laughs at him; he speaks—I do not hear 
what they say—he speaks kindly to him. But 
the pale man is angry; he strikes his friend—oh, 
God! he has flung him over the precipice; he has 
murdered him!” 

I was horror-struck ; I could not rouse myself 
to think orspeak. The girl's look and tone carried 
conviction, as strong as if the seene she described 
in these broken sentences had been actually pass- 
ing before her eyes. Vane’s voice it was I heard 
next: 

‘* What is the murderer like ?” 

‘He is tall, strong, pale—” She sprang sud- 
denly from her seat. ‘' He is were!” she scream- 
ed, and, laying her hand on Cleveland's shoulder, 
she exclaimed, with a shriek which rang through 
the room, ‘‘ THou ART THE MAN!” 

I need not attempt to portray the scene that fol- 
lowed. Indeed, I could scarcely see or hear. I 
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only knew that Cleveland had sprung from h’s 
seat, dashed aside the arms that were stretched 
out to seize him, and was gone. The girl had 
fallen back upon her couch in violent convulsions ; 
and the mesmerist, himself trembling in every 
limb, was trying to awaken her from the unnatu- 
ral sleep which had been visited with so fearful a 
Vision. 

Vane got me out of the room, I do not recollect 
how; and when I became fully conscious of what 
was passing we were on our way to Cleveland’s 
lodgings. Arrived there, Vane inquired if he was 
in, and was answered, *‘ Yes, Sir; he is just gone 
up stairs. We were quite frightened about him, 
he looked so ill.” We ran up to the sitting-room, 
which was on the first floor. The table-drawer 
was open: in it my eve caught sight of some pa- 
pers tied in a bundle and directed in Cleveland's 
bold but irregular hand to me. Beside these was 
the silver-mounted ivory butt of a small pistol. 
Cleveland's hat and gloves lay on the table; the 
owner was not there. Mvy hand was on the latch 
of the bedroom door, and I had just become aware 
that it was locked, when the report of a pistol rang 
in my ear. I felt as if it had been fired close to 
my head. In another moment Vane sprany at the 
door, burst it open with his weight, and we entered 
the bedroom. 

Cleveland lay on the bed, his white shirt-front 
soaked with blood. The still stoking pistol— 
fellow to that left in the drawer—had fallen from 
his right hand, which hung by his side. Vane 
tore open hix dress, and we saw a small hole, just 
above the heart, in the scorched vest and shirt, 
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from which the blood had sprung over the clothes. 
Life was already extinct, of course. 

The papers directed to me were produced at the 
inquest. They contained an account, incoherent 
but circumstantial, of the murder of my unhappy 
brother, committed, said the writer, in a moment 
of passion, utterly unpremeditated, and bitterly 
repented. The paper closed with some strange 
and incomprehensible passages, expressive of grat- 
itude and affection for the murdered man. Vane’s 
evidence induced the jury to return a verdict of in- 
sanity, and Cleveland’s remains received Christian 
burial. 

It was not till the third night after his death 
that I was able to sleep. Then my slumber was 
deep and profound ; and it was with difficulty that 
my landlady roused me at nine the next morn- 
ing to receive ‘‘a large foreign letter, which she 
thought might— might be of consequence.” , I 
jumped out of bed mechanically, and received it 
at the door. 

Good Heaven! it was Edward’s handwriting— 
bore, too, a post-mark only five days old. It must 
have been posted after bis death by some one who 
had taken possession of his papers. I tore it open. 
More astonishing still, it bore date the same day 
on which it was posted. A passage in which 
Cleveland’s name occurred at once attracted my 
eve. It ran as follows: 

My unlucky compagnon de voyage has left me. I was 
forced to let him go; for he quarreled with me, and would 
have struck me, on a precipitous path, with a sheer de- 
scent of a hundred feet on one side, and an equally steep 
ascent on the other, where one false step would have cost 
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one or both of us our lives. He had been moody and rest. 
less all morning, and finally, as we reached the most dan. 
gerous part of the road, stopped, refused to go any further, 
and declared that he must immediately return to England. 
I was surprised, and, when I noticed the expression of his 
eyes, a little alarmed. I tried, however, to laugh him out 
of his sudden fancy, but had no success; he grew angry, 
and, when I persisted, struck at me with his alpenstock. I 
warded the blow; and he instantly turned, and ran down 
the hill aa if the furies pursued him. I waited till he was 
out of sight, and then retraced my steps, hoping to find 
him at the hotel. 
menta; had paid the bill, and was gone an hour before I 
arrived, nor could I follow him, for no vehicle or horse was 
left in the place. If he gets safe back to England, my 
dear fellow, pray look after him; for—though you mast 
keep it to yourself, or only hint it to Dr. Vane—I am firmly 
convinced that Cleveland is, or soon will be, rveanz! 
Insane! here was the solution of the terrible 
mystery. Edward was safe and well; and the 
whole story of the murder was the creation of a 
diseased brain, of which all who heard it had been 
the dupes, and of which the deluded author was 
the wretched victim. The vision of the clairroy- 
= coinciding as it did with the story previously 
written out by the self-imagined murderer, was a 
mere retiection of his delusion, which hastened his 
end before Edward's return could dispel the horri- 
ble fancy. The event gave such a shock to Arnold 
that he never ventured to practice the art again. 


‘And has it not had the same effect on you ?” 
Iinquired. “ I should have thought it would have 
caused you to shrink from all such mysteries and 
mummeries for the future.” 

“Far from it,” returned Clay, seriously. - “ It 
seemed to throw a certain light on a difficult and 
abstruse part of physical science ; for I need hardly 
say that I regard the phenomena of mesmerism 
and clairvoyance as purely physical, however ab- 
normal; and I intend to follow out the clew, at 
least till I have learned whether or no all these 
phenomena may be traced to one cause—which we 
know to be operative in mesmerism—the influence 
of one human mind upon another, as ‘metaphysi- 
cians would say; or, more properly speaking, of 
the brain of one human being on the nervous sys- 
tem of another artificially excited and peculiarly 
susceptible. If it be true, as I suspect, that no 
clairvoyante ever has told us or ever can tell us any 
thing that has not already passed through the 
mind of some living and present mortal —that 
they all are mere receptive mirrors of other minds 
—such evidence as I shall collect will go far to 
establish the truth, and to set men's minds at rest 
about the mystery; perhaps to teach them that, 
while on the stage of life, we are to be indulged 
with no real glimpses behind the curtain. You 
have let your pipe go out; mine is smoked to an 
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But he had been too rapid in his move.~ , 
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NEWS FROM THE WAR. 


_ Owe of our most ingenious artists, Mr. Winslow 
Homer, has portrayed in the picture which we pub- 
lish on pages 376 and 377 the thrilling effect of the 
News From THE War. There is news that is 
exciting and triamphant: news of battles fought 
and won; of forts stormed in the teeth of rebel 
cannon; of brilliant charges with the bayonet, or 
fierce avalanches of cavalry ; of daring reconnols- 
sances and hair-breadth escapes : news which fires 
the heart and makes the eye glisten and the cheek 
redden with patriotic ardor. And there is news 
of defeat ; of slanghter and massacre; of gallant 
Northern boys left to become the prey of Southern 
ghouls, who will convert their skulls into trophies, 
and whose daughters and wives wil! not blush to 
wear ornaments made of their bones; news which 
makes the cheek blanch, and nerves the brave 
man’s heart to further encounters, and warns the 
wise man that the tine for half-measures has pass- 
ed. News of the war! We ali live on it. Few 
of us but would prefer our newspaper in those times 
to our breakfast. To some it comes as the brill- 
iant radiance of sunlight after a gloomy morning, 
announcing ‘that one who is near and dear to us 
has fulfilled the hopes of his friends, and has won 
fame and promotion and a place in history. To 
many tender hearts news of the war, be it of vic- 


.tory or defeat, merely means the death or wound- 


ing of some dear soldier. How little they think, 
whose lovers or brothers are reported in the fatal 
list of killed and wounded, of the triumphs or the 
perils of the Union cause! Little she recks, whose 
face is buried in her handkerchief in an agony of 


. anguish, of the utter discomfiture of the rebels! 


Her discomfiture is more complete and more abid- 
ing than theirs. And then there is the news of 
Union victories, conveyed through trumpet-tongued 
rumor, to gallant Unionists in prison in the South, 
to cheer their dreary days; to wounded men in hos- 
pital and in sorrow, whose pains seem less acute, 
and whose blood courses more freely as they real-. 
ize that the cause in which they suffered has re- 
ceived new lustre; to soldiers in the camp, who 
hear, with half-suppressed jealousy, of glories they 
did not share, and who vow, as they listen to the 
news, that when their time comes, they too will 
make themselves heard of. The only thing which 
thrills every heart nowadays is the News of the 
War. Mr. Homer, we think, has done justice to 


THE DESERTER. 


Comer here a moment, please.” 

We had only a glimmer of light in the hospital, 
fot the cots were nearly all empty. Most of our 
wounded had been sent home; but the moon was 
full, and poured its white stream of radiance right 
down on the face of the man who had spoken to me. 

“ What is it you want ?” I asked. 

“T don’t like to bealone. I feel rather strange- 
ly.” < 
” You are excited ; what is the matter?” 

The thin, keen features.of the man wore an eager, 
restless expression; his black eves shone fiercely. 

“I’m a deserter, youknow. This wound troubles 
me a little. - You don’t think I deserted from cu- 
pidity, do you?” 

“ Really I know nothing about it. You are not 
well to-night; I shall give you something quieting 
so that you may sleep.” , 

' “No, no, just stay herea moment. Don’t leave 
me.” 

He looked so eager that I sat down on his cot, 
felt his pulse again, rearranged his bandages, and 
placed his pillow more comfortably. 

‘“*Your touch is gentle as a woman's,” he said, 
gratefully, sighing as he spoke. I sat still a lit- 
tle while, then rose to order his medicine, but he 
grasped me by the hand and drew me down again 
by him. 

‘“* This moonlight reminds me of the night I came 
near losing my sword-arm. I was lieutenant in a 
Louisiana regiment. We had a pretty hard brush 
with your fellows, and I founfl myself face to face 
with the toughest subject you ever saw. Twice I 
thought myself gone: our cartridges were out, and 
with a great shout of ‘ Liberty and Union !’ the Yan- 
kee came at me withrhis sabre, cutting a gash in my 
arm that laid me low. Fortunately they had to fly 

just then, or I should have been in the other world. 
When I came to my senses, I was all alone with 
just such a glare of moonlight in my eyes as shines 
to-night. I was very weak and consuming with 
thirst, and not especially thankful to my brave 


comrades for thus leaving mein the Jurch. You 


must know that I joined the army without a spark 
of love for secession: not a jot of principle in the 
matter—purely from the love of adventure, and 
with my French blood tingling at the thought of 
‘la gloire.’ I bave had different teaching since ; 
so you need not be hasty in thinking me very con- 
temptible. Glory has been the dream of my life.” 
Pale, wasted as he was, the young lieutenant’s 
face had a strange fascination in it. Now his eyes 
gleamed again, his proud mouth was tremulous 
with feeling that, of course, was yet incompre- 
hensible to me. I tried to make him be silent; but 
so intense was bis desire to speak that I found it 
best to listen calmly—best for more reasons than 
one: life was low in the chalice, perhaps my list- 
ening might sweeten its iast few drops. 

‘Yes, glory has been a bright dream ever since 

_I could listen to old stories of my ancestors in oth- 
er lands, where our name was a proud one, a name 
I have tried to keep with honor. Well, I woke in 
the moonlight with a dim sense of concern for my 
generous friends who had left me to fate, and a 
very urgent desire to get water; so I managed to 
crawl through the woods, sometimes rising to my 


' feet only to fall again, though I had tied my hand- 


kerchief round my arm to stop the bleeding. I 
recollected passing a farm-house before the fray, 
an as well as I could made my way for it. I 
-was fortunate; though alarmed, the occupants 
were accustomed to danger and kindly took me in. 
For some time I was very ill: during my illness 


_tle and tender was her care of me. 


our regiment was ordered off ; indeed the Federals 
had gained possession of that part of the country. 
No one molested me; for the family was a poor 
Union one, who had been rdébbed of nearly all their 
valuables, but who, notwithstanding our ill-treat- 
ment, did not make known my refuge. I need not 
tell you how kind they were, how patient and care- 
ful; there was only an elderly woman, a boy of four- 
teen, and a young woman in the family. From 
the time I first opened my eyes after the delirium 
of fever, until—no matter for time—but kindness 
and tenderest care from both, but principally the 
younger woman, greeted me. I can see her great, 
dark, sad eves looking now at me. ‘ Dieu!’ how 
beautiful, how tender, how full of love. Love, did 
I say? adoration! What a life washers! Poor 
Nina, poor Nina! She was the daughter of one of 
the most influential, proudest merchants in New 
Orleans—her mother a quadroon slave. The fa- 
ther died one day of apoplexy without adjusting 
his ‘ property,’ leaving Nina a slave. Too proud, 
too good, too beautiful. She fled, for her mother 
had already named her price—three thousand dol- 
lars. I gnash my teeth with rage at our cursed 
institution—she taught me what I was fighting to 
perpetuate. She, poor Nina, not even then safe 
from pursuers. I can not express to you how gen- 
I can only tell 
you that it inspired the deepest love.” The invalid 
raised himself on one arm, flashing darker, deeper 
than ever were his black eyes—a noble brow, white 
and thin to spirituality—the proud lips quivering 
again with pain and passion. Again I tried un- 
availingly to soothe him—he must have felt the 
strong tide of life ebbing, but it seemed only to 
nerve him on to speaking. . 

‘‘ T had left in New Orleans rare beauties, my own 
cousins—proud, elegant women ; I have frittered 
time away over soulless creatures; I have believed 
myself in love with these moths, glittering, gaudy, 
vain beings; but never had I loved truly till I saw 
Nina. You donot know what it cost me to confess 
this even to myself. I, who had dreamed of glory 
all my life—I, who had proudest of blood in my 
veins—I to love a woman tainted with African 
lineage! I feel wild—the room swims—hush, you 
must listen! Nina’s voice was rich with melody, 
but it became torture. Her gentle, healing touch 
distracted me, her light footfall, her winning wo- 
manliness and modesty all jarred. I was nearly 
mad, and because I loved her—loved her whose 
price was three thousand dollars ! 

‘*T can see the room where I lay day after day 
battling dire thoughts—wan and weak, weaker 
than now, for to-night I am strong. My wound 
would not heal, for my brain was on fire. So lying 
there on the nice white pillows, fanned or read to 
by that beautiful, sad, passionate woman, who, 
even in her nice sense of beauty and order, in her 
loving desire to please, in her longing to amuse or 
change the current of my unhappy thoughts, be- 
trayed the same emotion which was galling me. 

She wreathed flowers dextrously ; she cooked the 
most delicate birds for my fastidious appetite; she 
sang softly low-toned ballads, rich and sweet, in 
old French words. And I, cold, mute, passive, 
listened with ears intent to hear, eyes aching to 
drink in her loveliness; for she was ldvely—yes, 
though worth only three thousand dollars ! 

‘**] will stop soon; you are kind to be patient. 
I was dreaming one night of past scenes—of my 
beautiful, fashionable cousins; but their faces be- 
came suddenly dark and vicious as imps; their 
voices taunting, mocking me with my love of 
glory, my hopes of fame; for it seemed as if Nina 
had told them of my love for her, and in their imp- 
ishness it became a matter of rare sport to jeer and 
mock me with my sudden fall from greatness, from 
ancestral pride. I suppose I spoke aloud in my 
dreams, for as I woke a pale face, whose dark eyes 


| were floating with tears, vanished like a vision be- 


fore me. So I knew that Nina had heard all. The 
next day I was left all alone. Oh, how long it 
was! how wearily impatient I became for my kind 
nurse, my tender friend! The day wore away, and 
evening came. 
watched the stars as a sick man will, longing for 
Nina. She came at last, slowly, feebly, as if very 
tired, very weary and depressed. For the first 
time I drew her close to me, her unresisting head 
down on my bosom, and told her that I loved her 
better than life, better than fame, better than any 
human being in the wide, wide world. She was 

very still; only her soft breath on my cheek, only 
the beating of her heart close to mine told me that 
she heard. Again I spoke, more intensely, more 
impatiently, told her all my struggles; my whole 
heart poured itself out, and still she knelt at my 
side in silence. 

“** Speak, Nina!’ I said; ‘ only say one word.’ 

***T would die for you—I would die; but I can 
not live and be yours,’ was her only reply. 

“** But, Nina, you must. Have I not given up 
all? am I not willing to resign a claim which the 
world acknowledges—good birth—?’ I was going 
on when she passionately exclaimed, 

***T can not bear it—stop! I can not be be- 
neath even you! I have no tame woman’s heart ; 
I have the fire of the South burning, leaping in my 
veins!’ She rose quickly, standing beside me in 


| her beautiful indignation, pride and love struggling 


together as they had done with me. Her words 
came wildly fast and almost incoherent. She spoke 
of her white father bitterly, witheringly ; of her 
slave mother with unmixed contempt ; of the world 
in disdain, almost cursing her Creator. She was 
in a passion of wild grief; of utter, unsubdued an- 
guish. I tried to allay her sorrow, assuring her 
of my love. Gradually she calmed down; tears 
came to her relief. She caressed me as if I had 
been a little child she had unwittingly injured— 
all harshness, all reproach ceased to issue from 
her lips. it was like the hushing of a storm, the 
gentle rain after flashing electricity and gusts of 
furious wind. 

‘*T recalled my childish lessons, long forgotten— 
of humility, of a Heavenly Father’s love and mer- 
cy, spite of seeming disfavor. 


| “Poor Nina, how quietly she listened! 


In the long, tranquil twilight I. 


‘¢ It was late when she bade me good-night, but 
I thought her happier when we parted. 

‘«T do not know how long I had slept when I was 
wakened by strange outcries, scuffling noises, re- 
monstrance, rough replies, and, as I staggered 
weakly to the door, a sharp report. Two men 
rushed quickly past out of the house, leaving all 
silent within, excepting a low sound which I knew 
to be Nina’s voice. I called, and presently the 
elder woman came, very much excited and alarm- 
ed, saying that the men were slave-catchers in 
search of Nina, whom, by their going so hastily 


quaking into my room, where they at last brought 
my poor Nina. She was indeed wounded, mor- 
tally—whether by her own hand I could scarcely 
determine, though I think it must have been in 
self-defense. 

‘She opened her beautiful eyes only once upon 
me, then closed them with the same tired, weary 
expression I had noticed in the evening. We 
watched her through the niggt, but human aid 
could not avail. She was gone before morning— 
to where she could not be sold for three thousand 
dollars! 

‘‘Dieu! do you wonder I deserted? Do you 
wonder I want to live to meet those wretches? 
Glory has been ny dream—now vengeance has its 

lace !” 

et: Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord,” was my answer, as the deserter’s grasp 
tightened. His pale face glowed suddenly, his 
proud lips quivered, a convulsive smile played over 
his fine features—the broad band of moonlight still 
shimmered over the little cot. The soldier had 
joined the ranks above. 


MAY FLOWERS. 


Ir had been the stupidest evening. A little 
singing, a little dancing, and a little talking. 
Singing! Fancy a great guy of a girl making 
mouths over that divine song of tender sorrow— 
‘*Den lieben langen Tag.” Actually roaring it 
out in a hoarse, strident voice—those mournful, 
melancholy periods! It makes me shiver to think 
of it now. 

And the dancing! Somebody thrumming on a 
piano the ‘‘ Leduc Lancers,” in a limping, hap- 
hazard kind of manner; and the choicest partner 
in the room a youth who performed remarkable 
bows, and said, ‘‘ Yaas, chawming!” 

That youth—I can see him now! He wore his 
hair parted in the middle, affected the English 
draw], and knew the latest fashion before it was an 
hour old. You wouldn’t be likely to have your 
heart 

“Whirled by the whirlings of the waltz, 
The fine magnetic eas," 
in dancing with this specimen. No, I should think 
not. 
' But the talking! Talking? Twaddle! A 
graceless gossip, with now and then a suggestion 
of slander—just a breath of the malaria. 

Don’t you know how it’s done? A mention of 
some name, ominous silences, uplifting of eye- 
brows, compression of lips, and the poison is at 
work as surely as if a Babel of tongues had pro- 
claimed it. : 

Why do nine-tenths of the women of our day cry 
out against Mr. Thackeray? Why do they declare 
his pictures of society are false and cynical? Be- 
cause nine-tenths of the women recognize how fear- 
fully and wonderfully they are made by these sharp 
strokesof Mr. Thackeray's pencil; and the likeness 
frightens and shames.them; so they hide their 
faces, and cry, “ It is false!” . 

They are not brave enough, not honest enough, 
not simple enough, many of them, to take the truth 
and let it teach them better manners, better taste, 
and more Christian charity. They are afraid of 
themselves, they are afraid of each other, and they 
are afraid of Mr. Thackeray. 

But I am not going to enter into a discussion of 
this matter now. I only wanted to give you an 
idea of the social state that evening; and— Well, 
to go on, as I said, a little singing, a little dancing, 
and a little talking ; and I had tried all three, and 
found the yield of amusement and satisfaction dry 
and barren. 

I had just finished a waltz with Tommy Mey- 
run, the little dandy, and was standing in-the em- 
brasure of a bay-window, leaning against the low- 
ered sash with a dull, angry, bored feeling, out of 
patience with myself and all the world, apecially 
little Tommy, when whiff! white violets and fern 
leaves—that was the odor. And then such a rush 
of recollections came! , 

Don’t you understand that? Perfumes, you 
know, are associations sometimes, You remember 
what. Holmes says in the Autocrat: ‘“ Memory, 
imagination, old sentiments, and associations are 
more readily reached through the sense of smell 
than by almost any other channel.” 

His specialty was marigolds and the yellow ev- 
erlasting. Mine was the odor of white violets and 
young fern leaves. 

I think if I were asleep, and any one should 
place a handful of these on my pillow, that I should 
either awaken at once with the never-forgotten fra- 
grance thrillmg my heart, or else my soul would 
wander off into a dream—and no dream, perhaps, 
but a vision, who can tell ?—of a spring day long 
past, when a girl, half a child,-a girl not yet fif- 
teen, standing by the brink of a river, lost in her 
vague sweet fancies, suddenly finds herself covered 
and crowned by May’s fresh dainties—white vio- 
lets and the feathery plumes of the fern. Shaken 
down in loose bunches, the delicate sprays and 
slips settled in her hair, her arms, and dropped 
into her breast. Before a start of surprise can 
, come, she meets a face smiling at her in the smooth 
water of the river—-a boy’s face, arch, mischievous, 
and manly. And & gay frolic ensues. The flow- 
ers serve as missiles, and rain harmlessly about, 
flung by the vigorous young hands. 

That was all. The day went, and years went. 


| The boy goes out into the world, and sees a dozen 


away, she feared was injured. The boy came also | 


faces, fairer to him perhaps, which erases the girl 
face of that day from his memory, it may be alto- 
gether. And the girl, as years flowed on, ceased 
to think of the boy-lover, or admirer—it was hardly 
a passion. A score of friends—maybe lovers, may- 
be admirers—had taken his place. But an odor of 
white violets and fern leaves breathes up from 
woods and dells, and straightway the most curious 
sense of loss and desolation pierces and thrills. A 
flash, and the picture comes: the spring day, the 
smooth flowing river, and the young faces meeting 
there. This was my experience over and over 
again. This was my experience now, standing 
there in the window embrasure, leaning against 
the lowered sash. 

A curious sense of loss and desolation. That 
was the oddest part of it. Why should I feel that 
invariably with the remembrance? No doubt you 
will think I am very missyish and sentimental 
when I tell you my fancy about it. If regret was 
in it, it was not for the time, nor the emotions of 
the time, but rather for the promise of splendid 
manhood and the possibilities lying in that prom- 
ise. Possibilities and realizations which had nev- 
er— Ah, well! I was standing by the window 
there, you know, when all this came again with 
that whiff of violets and fern leaves. But whence 
came the violets and ferns? 

I looked out into the May night. No, never in 
that trim lawny garden space. I did not think of 
looking within. Within! Where, drooping in the 
button-hole of Tommy Meyrun’s faultless coat, or 
withering in the bosom of one of those chattering 
magpies ? 

Violets here! So I kept my eyes down and 
mused, Whiff—again—nearer, sweeter. A shadow 
between me and the lights beyond. I glanced up. 

Marmaduke Evan. 

“How do you do, Duke?” and I put my hand 
out to meet his, 

‘* How do you do, Daphne ?” 

My name was Margaret, but he had an odd fancy 
of calling me Daphne. And there in his left hand, 
swinging idly at his side, hung the fern feathers 
and a bunch of white violets. He lifted them to 
view. 

“I’ve been Maying, you see.” 

“Yes; how lovely!” and I eyed them wistfully. 

He surveyed my dress a moment, then held out 
his flowers. 

I knew he had a peculiar sense of fitness. What 
you would call artistic. 

“They quite suit you,” he said; “‘ will you wear 
them ?” 

My dress was all whif*—a vapory muslin with 
soft puffs of lace half covering the material—and 
not an ornament nor a suggestion of ribbon. 


talking about them. 

“T have a fancy for this odd combination of tree 
and flower,” he said, musingly. ‘They have a 
peculiar charm for me.” 

I looked up curiously, half disappointedly too, 
I believe. A sense of invasion, as if it had been 
my exclusive right and privilege to have associa- 
tions connected with these odors. But he did not 
answer the look—he gave no explanation ; instead, 
kept on: 

‘“* There must have been a spell upon me to bring 
these here to-night. You were no doubt waiting 
for them ;” and he smiled half dreamily, half arch- 
ly, at his own words. 

‘‘T know the combination well,” I remarked, as 
I mused over the slender pointed lances, striking 
against my white dress its pale green blades. 

“That is rather odd,’”’ he returned, apparently 
surprised. 

**Odd—why ?” and J was surprised. 

What mutual mystery were we running darkly 
against through this foliage of flowers. | 

‘““Why? Well, it’s a singular combination ; don’t 
you think so? Violets and ferns?” 

“*T don’t know—is it? How did the fancy come 
to you?” I questioned. 

“* Oh, it is a simple accident of association. I 
had a cousin who was fond of them. A splendid 
good fellow, always in the woods, and knew every 
thing about nature. You should have heard him 
talk. He had multitudes of stories of trees and 
plants; associations of course followed, and this 
was one. Yes, a splendid good fellow. I always 
think of what one of his friends said of him,*the 
only perfect bit of inscription I ever heard applied 
to such a soul. ‘His heart lies so close to Nature 
that he feels every throb she gives, and so his life 
has become regulated by her sweet and pure pulsa- 
tions.’” 

.“ A flower soul,” I said. . 

‘Yes, just. Perfectly manly, yet as delicate 
and sensitive as a woman in his tastes and habits.” 

A full, sweet breath came wafting up then from 
the violets, and I thrilled again with mfy seyse of 
loss. 

Perfectly manly, yet as delicate and sensitive as 
a delicate woman in his habits and tastes. ‘That 
was what I had lost. That was the possibility of 
my boy-lover—I like the word “lover” for its 
earnestness. That was what he might have been 
if he had lived, I felt sure. 

But coming back from the past to the present, I 
asked : 

** And this cousin, where is he now ?” 

“Whereishe? Oh, dead long ago—three years 
or more.” 

The extreme regret, the yearning meaning of 
this, told more than any thing what he was to him 
—‘‘dead long ago—three years or more.” Tha* 
three years was an age to him; very long indeed 
in separation. And do you believe actually that | 
felt bereft too? ‘Dead, both dead! The type 
wasrare. We shall not be likely to see their like 
again,” I mused over to myself. 

I wanted to know more of this cousin but did 
not care to cross into his shadow again. 

There is something about Duke Evan that makes 
it difficult to follow up a subject when once he gets 
silent and thoughtful. Not so much the preoccu- 
pation stays you as an assertion of reserve, quite 


| unexpected and positive. Unexpected, because 


While I fastened them at my bosom he went on 
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Duke Evan is ordinarily the most insouciant per- 
son—counted easy and indifferent, and pleasant- 
tempered. A wit too, and altogether delightful. 
So you see this trait of reserve in the midst of such 
qualities surprised you. I had never felt very near 
to Duke Evan, very closely acquainted, though we 
called each other Duke and Daphne from the first, 
and the first two years or so. But who felt near 
to Duke Evan? Easy, and indifferent, and pleas- 
ant- tempered, there was a glittering thread of 
smiling sarcasm flastring through all. And it isn’t 
easy, you know, to get near these light, laughing 
people, who are continually letting loose their swift 
shafts of satire. This was Duke Evan's way. You 
could call him Duke and jest all day withshim, and 
at the end you were just as far from each other as 
ever. I had never thought much about this be- 
fore; only once in a while in the way of speculation. 
I thought of it now curiously enough, as we stood 
there silent by the window. He was différent to- 
night. Mot the Duke I had known. What was 
it—the violets ? 

And as I thought, again that cold, thin, strident 
voice pierced to our retreat, singing another of 
those tender German songs, Schubert's ‘‘ Am Meer.” 

My companion scowled, dropped the sash lower 
down, and leaned out into the dark. 

‘Why will girls sing those things merely be- 
cause it’s the fashion ?” he said. 

I laughed. 

“Why will girls do all sorts of things because it 
is the fashion ?” I returned. 

“T know, but this now: she can’t pronounce 
German decently. She don’t think—she don’t 
know, Tl bound to say—what she’s, singing. 
Why don’t She sing in English, where she'll com- 
prehend the intoning at least ?” 

‘* English—you like the English songs better?” 
I asked. 

“For those who speak English, or every thing 
but English ill,” he answered, smiling. 

Then: “ Yes, I like English songs, some English 
songs better than any foreign ones [ ever heard ; 
and I do hate our affectation in seizing at any 
thing alien, as if nothing fine was to be found in 
our mother tongue.” 

He paused, and hummed, in an undertone, some- 
thing clear and sweet, which had an old-fashioned 
ring init. I asked, ‘* What was it?” 

“The sweetest little thing—a serenade written 
in 1607, by Thomas Heywood. I found an ancient 
air to suit it one day, so put them together, the 
air and the words.” 

‘Oh, sing it now !” I exclaimed. 

The last notes of Schubert's melody were Gying 
out ; the singer rose from the piano, and the three 
or four listeners were strolling from the little al- 
cove music-room. My companion turned to me, 
nodding his head in his free, mirthful way. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘ I will sing it for you now.” 

We went through the hall, meeting the rest of 
the company going Into the supper room: so we 
were quite by ourselves, and he turned the glare 
of gas down, making a soft summer light; and aft- 
er preluding the oddest chain of sweetnesses he 
broke into the words: 

* Pack clouds aWay, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow ; 


Swee. airs blow soft, mount larks aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow! 
“Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow, 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale eing, 
To give my love good-morrow |" 

I had listened to much finer singing—trained 
voices that had called forth all the world’s ap- 
plause—but never any had touched me so curiously 
as this of Duke Evan’s, in this old, old English 
song with its quaint tune. 

Partly the change it was, partly the odd sur- 
prise of his deeper mood, and partly some connect- 
ing link of association which I could not fathom. 
Where had I heard those very words? I could 
get no clew until—the odor of violets again; and 
quick there flashed into my mind a childish book of 
extracts, wherein, written in a flourishing academ- 
ic hand—a boy’s hand, firm and manly—was this 
same old song. The hero of the violets once more. 

What taste the boy must have had! I mused. 

The boy? How old could he have been? I 
counted back. In the neighborhood of sixteen 
surely. The promise was riper than I had thought. 

And, strange as it may seem, I recalled this nine 
years’ old romance with a vividness which was 
absolutely painful, from its sense of loss and deso- 
lation. Bit by bit, too, it returned as the odor of 
the violets wafted up to me, and the long-forgot- 
ten words of the song breathed forth. 

I remembered then his courage and manliness, 
his enthusiasm, his poetic ardor, and clear simplic- 
ity of action. And yes, certainly, I remembered, 
too, a keepsake in unison with all these qualities. 
That little book of Sir Philip Sidney, bound in 
green and gold, which lay upon my dressing-table, 
was his parting gift before he went over seas; it 
had been one of his favorite studies, and on the fly- 
leaf I recollected was written his name with mine— 
Max. Lorrimer.” 

Nine yearsago! How I had overlaid it all these 
years with ten thousand thoughts and associations ! 
And a breath of violets, an old song brings it back 
in every detail. 

I thought all these things while Duke Evan was 
singing his two verses. And then he wandered 
off into some Cavalier ditties, and those stirring 
Jacolin snatehes which move the soul. And al- 
together, by the time he had finished, I was in as 
mixed a mood of sentiment and heroism as one 
could possibly imagine. 

Well; I had seen Duke Evan in a new phase. 
[ had improved upon my queer little flower asso- 
ciation to an intense degrve that was not likely to 
fade with the falling odor this time. This is whrt 
the evening had brought me. 

It brought me something deeper than this; but 
I didn’t know it then. It brought me— You 
shall see. 

Flowers, May flowers again. And again no- 
thing in the world but the very white violets, my 


mystic tokens, lying against the slight fern leaves, 
and the whole bound in the same old way—the 
nine-years’-old way — with a long green willow 
blade. How perfectly lovely! ‘‘ And how very 
kind of you!” I said, lifting my eyes to the giver. 

** No, not kind, Daphne, it pleases me to do it. 
I have an odd fancy about these flowers and these 
leaves, you know, which makes me just a little bit 
sentimental sometimes. You, too, discovering an 
odd fancy likewise, or an appreciation, it pleases 
me to minister to it.” And here he fell into one of 
those silent dreams which draw little invisible lines 
between himself and his companion. 

I imagined the cause of this one, the hero-cousin 
of the flower association, and I looked at the stal- 
wart fellow before me and thought: ‘‘ Why waste 
your life in dreams—why not make a hero of your- 
self? Plenty of material—youth, health, and in- 
tellect, And all put to no use. All spent in the 
dull routine of elegant leisure. Wit filtered out in 


the glittering mazes of society by satire and retort | 


only. Manly muscle and robust health employed 
for easeful personal pleasures merely.” 

This was my thought of him. 

Day after day, week after week, month after 
month, and still I held my thought, but with a 
reservation of regard which I had not felt before. 
From that night of the violet remembrance Duke 
Evan and I had grown together more cordially. 
We were friends—/riends, that was all. So the 
time went on. The world, of course, observant of 
this friendship gave it a warmer name, gave us to 
each other; but it did not change our relation. 
Duke Evan was Duke Evan still—my friend, my 
brother—not the man of resolute aims who should 
rule my life. Idle, purposeless, he drifted on, 
while I held to the splendid possibility of manhood, 
which I had conceived, which alone would fill my 
heart, content me. I thought then no one knew 
Duke Evan so well as I. I who had discovered, 
or to whom accident, circumstance, had discovered 
that deep, hidden vein of sentiment, of affection, 
underlying the careless exterior. A breath of vio- 
lets, a bunch of May flowers had been the touch. 
Yes, [ knew him well, and I liked him much, all 
the time deploring the purposeless life. But it was 
a pleasant friendship. 

** You'll marry him yet,” my Aunt Deane said, 
in her wise, provoking way. 

I laughed. 

“You don’t know Duke Evan and me,” I re- 
turned. 

“I know Duke Evan is just the man for you,” 
she retorted, ‘‘ and you'll find it out some day. I 
hope it won’t be too late. But that’s just the way 
you girls go playing with happiness. You don’t 
know it when you see it straight before vou. You 
fancy some marvelous destiny when a far finer one 
lies at your feet. You know the verse: . 

“*Oh, why thus longing, why forever sighing 
For the far-off unattained and dim, 


While the beantiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn? 


r Remember, I say, what you are fancying in the 


wonderful distance lies at your feet.” 

I laughed at the idea of Duke Evan's lying at my 
feet; a man who had never addressed me, even in 
the words of gallantry or sentiment. A thorough- 
ly good friend, nothing more nor less ; and I told 
herso. Butstill she nodded her head sagaciously : 

“*The very man for you. Your ideal hero.” 

My hero! Silently I derided this suggestion, 
this presumptuous assertion. 

My hero! was he like Duke Evan? And before 
my mental vision there rose the soft dream of pos- 
sibilities. I did not tell it to my aunt, she would 
have called me a fool. 

And it was that very night that I talked over 
this matter of heroes with Duke Evan himself, 
which goes to prove what simple good friends we 
were. 

He had come in dressed Tor a party, handsome, 
idle, elegant, ennwi. And sitting there, drawing 
on a pair of maize-colored gloves, he suddenly asks, 

‘* Daphne, what are you Waiting for ?” 

I gave a gaze of surprise. I didn’t know what 
he meant. 

“* Waiting for?” I said, puzzled. 

** Yes, 

‘**For still within her sleep she lies, 
The sealéd heart, the sealéd eyes, 
While year by year the suitors come, 

» To find her locked in silence dumb.'” 

Oh, I knew now. Perhaps to some persons, to 
most persons, I should have given no answer to 
this, or at least no serious answer; but Duke and 
I were such good friends, you know, I could say 
any thing to him. So I said now, laughing a lit- 
tle and coloring, ‘‘ I’m waiting for my hero, Duke.” 

‘*For your hero! Yes, 1 knew you were. What 
is he like, Daphne? A fairy prince ?” 

“Don’t get satirical, Duke, with me,” I re- 


torted. 

‘*Satirical, Margaret? I’m in serious, solemn 
earnest. I want to know what he is like.” 

He always called me ** Margaret” when he wished 
to be particularly grave. 

Well,” I began, musingly, thinking not so 
much of my words as my fancies, ‘‘he is no fairy 
prince, but a true and simple soul—a man to con- 
quer fate.” 

A moment after and I was sorry that I had 
spoken of conquering fate. It seemed like a re- 
proof upon his peculiar weakuess. And I thought 
I saw a look of pain in his face as I lifted my eyes. 

He was silent for some time, then he said, slowly, 

“To conquer fate! Do you think that an easy 
thing to do, Margaret ?” 

‘“* Not easy, perhaps, but a necessity to some na- 
tures,” I felt constrained to answer. 

** But when one sees nothitg fit to conquer. A 
man must bide his time, you know,” he said wist- 
fully. 

“* Yes, but often in the biding he loses it altos 
gether,” I answered, with, I am afraid, more ve- 
hemence than I should have used. 

For some time he did not speak. I raised my 
eyes at last to look at him. He was, lounging 


back amidst the cushions of the couch, whistling 


softly one of the Strauss waltzes. By-and-by he 
spoke, as if he had been speculating on the matter : 

‘* Margaret, you should have married my cousin. 
You would have found your hero then.” 

** And lost him,” I concluded. 

‘* And lost him—for a while—yes. Perhaps it 
would have saved him, though. He flung his life 
away on the Alps there. A splendid good fellow, 
but never content—never at rest. Your admira- 
tion for achievement must have been satistied in 
him. The burning eagerness with which he pressed 
on in his explorations—and yet always athirst! 
If he had lived the world would have been richer 
for his experience.” 

A soft sigh escaped him, the mournful wistful- 
ness returned to his face, and he rose to go, but- 
toning the maize-colored gloves with that weary 
ennui air he has now and then, which is so melan- 
choly and painful. 

This was the man whom my Aunf Deane had 
prophesied I should marry. You see how much 
better I understood the matter. How much bet- 
ter I understood Duke Evan than she did. 

Not many days after this he came in with the 
announcement, ‘‘ Daphne, I’m going to Europe!” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” And he laughed at my amaze. 

When?” 

‘TI have secured my passage for the next steam- 
er. She sails on Monday.” 

This was Thursday. 

I was conscious of a sharp thrill—a thrill of re- 
gret. I should misa,this pleasant friend. 

“I’m sorry you're going, for my own sake, 
Duke,” I said. 

‘*Are you?” he asked, with his rare, wistful 
expression. 

‘* Yes, I shall miss you; and the violets, Duke. 
Who will bring me my violets next May ?” 

‘* Oh, perhaps next May will find me here again. 
Perhaps some need may arise ; the world will have 
a vacancy that I can fill. I seem to be of little 
use now. Good-by!” holding out his hand. 

“ But I shall seeryou again?” I exclaimed. 

‘‘No, I must go to the city to-night; my ar- 
rangements will probably detain me there until I 
leave.” 

‘* How very sudden !” I broke in. 

‘*No, not very. I have been contemplating the 
journey for some time.” 

‘* And never spoken of it until now,” 

‘‘No; that is my way, Daphne. I never talk 
of action until I am ready to act.” 

Well, there was something for me to learn in 
Duke Evan, after all. Here was a quality I had 
never suspected. 

But he waited, holding out his hand. 

** Good-by !” and I put my own within it. 

Ihe next moment he had stooped over me and 
touched my cheek with his lips. ‘‘ You would 
have been my cousin, you know,” he said, with 
a little smile of deprecation which touched me 
strangely ; and in another second he was gone. 


‘: This was in November—the November of 1860. 


In. the winter that followed I missed him more 
than I can tell—missed his pleasant talk, his gra- 
cious gayety at ball or party ; his friendly visits, 
always kindly and considerate. 

And the winter brought stirring thought of an- 
other nature too. War brooded in the atmosphere, 
and fluttered its dark wings with boding, invisible 
threatening over the nation. And as spring. ap- 
proached, and the crisis drew nearer, it was fine to 
hear the strong, true words men spoke here in the 
North; to feel that, spite of the party faction that 
had raged, there was a splendid majority of loyal 
hearts! 

In the midst of this enthusiasm I fancied the 
half-satiric stand, the easy, smiling unbelief, which 
Duke Evan would take upon himself. I knew his 
way. 

But in the time I had heard nothing from him ; 
no one had heard any thing from him. That was 
his way too. I wondered when he would come 
back—not for years, perhaps; perhaps never! It 
was getting into May now rapidly, and I should 
miss my May flowers. 

May—and throughout the North rang the notes 
of preparation! The ‘‘ blood-red blossom of war” 
had burst into burning flower! 

All alone one night I sat waiting and watching 
for the latest news, while up the street the click 
of arms, the call of the bugle, and the long, low 
roll of the drum came distinctly to me on the sweet 
May wind. 

Waiting and watching! 

The gate swung, a step grated on the walk. 
The news-boy !”” 

I ran to the door, out upon the steps, to be met 
by a man’s figure, tall and slender. I turned, 
startled, disappointed. I wanted the paper, and 
who was this? It was too dark to distinguish. 

* Daphne !” 

“Oh! is it you, Duke?” and I gave him both 
my hands, and forgot all about the paper. 

‘* What were you rushing out here for,” he said, 
“like a very witch, all in black,” touching my 
dark dress. ‘“‘ You look uncanny ;” and he laugh- 
ed lightly in his old manner, as if he had gone 
out but yesterday. 

“It is you who are uncanny,” I replied, “ com- 
ing back in this unheralded way’at this ghostly 
hour, after half a year’s absence.” 

Going in with me, under the gas-light he stopped 
and said, smiling, ‘* I have come back to bring your 
May flowers, Daphne ;” and he held out the well- 
remembered combination—the violet and fern. 

Had they lost their spell? I took them, I scent- 
ed the well-known odor, but the association came 
not as vividly as before. Instead, a sense of pleas- 
ure in the present hour alone possessed me. I was 
glad to get my friend again, and I told him so. 

“Then you have missed me, Daphne?” he 
asked. 

“* Yes, and it is pleasant to welcome you home.” 

“ But, Daphne, I have only come to say good-by 
again.” 

I glanced up surprised. 

Where now 


He wheeled a chair for me near the wood-fire 
that sparkled on the hearth, and came and sat 
beside me. 

“* Margaret,” he began, earnestly, “ when I went 
away I said to you, ‘ Perhaps next May will find 
me here again. Perhaps some need may arise—the 
world may have a vacancy that I can fill.” The 
need has arisen. There is a vacancy. I have 
found my place, Margaret.” 

I started. “* What is it? You don’t mean— 
Where are you going ?” I uttered, confusedly. 

“I am going to put myself in the ranks of those 
who are called to save the country from utter ruin 
and dissolution,” he answered. 

I was silent with surprise. This is not what I 
had expected. I thought I knew him so well! 

“‘It is a solemn need which has arisen,” he went 
on. “I thank God that I have lived to serve in 
it. If I may live to see the old flag floating freely 
once more, and the nation purged of its sin, I shall 
feel that life has been rich to me. If, on the con- 
trary, I go to meet death, I am sure that it is not 
a useless sacrifice.” 

I looked upon the earnest, thoughtful face as 
these words were uttered. 

A flash went over me. A mist rolled from my 
mental vision. 

A while longer we sat there talking gravely and 
quietly of his purpose. When he rose to go he 
took from his breast-pocket a little package, saying, 

‘“* Margaret, I want to leave this in your charge. 
If I come back, I shall reclaim it; if not, I wish 
you to keep it.” 

He unfolded the wrappings—a miniature like- 
ness in water-colors of a fine manly face met my 
gaze, and lying against it a tiny bunch of pressed 
leaves and flowers. What? Yes, the violet and 
fern. And the face—surely I had seen that face be- 
fore. It was shaded and disguised now by a full, 
flowing beard, but— 

“Who is it?” I asked, quickly. 

“The cousin I have told you of.” 

** And his name ?” 

‘*His name? Did I never tell you? Lerrimer, 
Max Lorrimer.” | 

I sat down stupefied. 

** And these flowers ?” 

“* He had a passion for them, and these were of 
his own cultivation in Switzerland. He sent them 
pressed as you see them.” 

“Only three years ago—I thought he died in 
boyhood ; I heard so,” I said, in a dream. My 
companion looked at me amazed. 

‘** You thought—how did you ever know ?” 

I told him what I knew. 

** So ;” and he eyed me with that old wistful ex- 
pression. “I think you would have been my little 
cousin in reality, Margaret, if Fate had been kind- 
er. Max told me that same story—the youthful 
school-mate, who used to remind him of a white 
violet ; and how, coming out of the woods one day, 
he found her standing by the river's brink, and 
crowned her with the very flowers. How strange 
that we have been running against the same mys- 
tery all this time! And you will never find your 
hero now.” 

I looked at him. A hero! What makes a 
hero? Ithought. An image of simple courage and 
manliness, which had overlaid itself from a morbid 
sensitiveness with a light and cold exterior, arose 
before me. A nature that could give love and ap- 
preciation without a shadow of envy to a success- 
ful companion. A soul that, while comprehend- 
ing all fearful risks, could calmly face the present 
emergency with a deep and solemn sense of duty. 
Did not this make a hero? 

And there flashed over my mind the words: 

“Oh, why thus longing, why forever sighing 
For the far-off unattained and dim, 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn?’ 
As I looked up his eyes, Duke Evan’s eyes, met 
mine. 

The old wistful expression. 
was right—what if he— 

“No, Margaret,” he said again, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘ you will never find your hero now.” 

Some impulse made me utter quickly, “I have 
found him!” 

A sudden spasm went over his face. Init I read, 
how much? and he never suspected even now: but 
as his eyes refurned to mine again I could not con- 
trol the crimson color that surged to my brow, nor 
take myself away from his searching gaze. 

Margaret !”"—he leaned forward—‘“‘am I in a 
dream: do I read rightly ?” 

I bowed my head. ‘I have found my hero, 
Duke.” I saw him smile in modest deprecation ; 
Lut he was content, for he loved me, and he knew 


What if my aunt 


that [loved him. The nine years’ old romance lies 


sweet and calm with the dead white violets here. 
I had pursued a shadow while the substance wait» 
ed at my door. Te 

May, 1862—and again on my breast blooms the 
violet and the fern; and a young soldier writes mé : 

“The May flowers in your letter, Daphne, still 
keep their mystic odor. God willing, when they 
come again | may gather them with you. In the 
mean time, the good work goes on. The nation is 
being purged of its sin. And I, Margaret, am con- 
tent, for I have found my place ia love and life.” 


THE POOL AND THE BROOK. 


How silently it slumbereth, 
The deep and lonely pool, 

Without a ripple on its face 
To make its shadows cool; 


While from it trills a noisy brook, 
With wavelets sparkling bright, 
Whose shallow waters waste and dry 

When summer’s at its height. 


The one, like great emotion, deep 
Within the silent heart; 

The other, trifling feelings, which 
Dry up as they depart. 
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HON. MOSES F. ODELL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM BROOKLYN, N. Y.—[{Puor. py WILLIAMSON.) 


HON. MOSES F. ODELL. 


Tue Hon. Moses F. 1, the patriotie Mem- 
ber of Congress from the Brooklyn District, was 
born at Tarrytown, Westchester County, on the 
24th of February, 1818. His family removed to 
New York City shortly after his birth, and here 
and in Brooklyn Mr, Odell grew up, receiving his 
education in the common schools of thecity. Early 
in life he received an appointment in the Custom- 
house, where he soon proved himself a peculiarly 
valuable public servant, and for merit was pro- 
moted. step by step till he was made Assistant- 
Collector, which post he held during the Admin- 
istration of l’resident Polk. Being a Democrat, 
when the Taylor Administration came in Mr. Odell 
was removed from his post and put to another desk. 
He was, however, shortly replaced} notwithstanding 
his politics, the Collector finding him indispensa- 
ble. He continued to hold his place under Col- 
lectors Bronson and Redfield till he resigned, under 
the latter. During this long tenure of a responsi- 
ble, laborious, and often irksome office, he gained 
and retained the esteem of the merchants of this 
city, and achieved a reputation for clear-heade:l- 
ness and the ability to transact a great amount of 
business, in a manner satisfactory toall with whom 
he came in contact, and which has made him a 
great favorite with the business community of New 
York. Under the Administration of Mr. Buchanan 
he held the post of Public Appraiser in this city. 

Mr. Odell has always been a Democrat. In 
early life he was for a short time President of the 
Brooklyn Empire Club, and all his life he has tak- 
en a strong interest in the success of the Demo- 
cratic party, though never seeking office. Last 
fall he was nominated, on the Douglas ticket, for 
Congress. The chances for his election were not 
good. The member of Congress from the District, 
Mr. Humphreys, was a Republican, and a gentle- 
man of unexceptionable character, personally liked 
by his constituents ; and the Breckinridge wing of 
the Democratic party nominated a candidate, and 
thus caused that horror of politicians, a “split 
ticket.” Nevertheless, Mr. Odell was elected over 
both his competitors, his sterling character and 
great personal popujarjty carrying bim far ahead 
of his ticket. He was, we believe, the only Dem- 
ocrat elected on the ticket. 

He did not take his seat in Congress till the 
meeting of the extra session, on July 4, 1861. 
Meantime the rebellion had broken out. Brook- 
lyn hastened to send a regiment to defend the cap- 
ital and the Union; and in those first days, when 
Democrats and so-called Union men were still 
looked at with some degree of suspicion, he took 
his stand in a speech delivered to his constituents 
and to the soldiers going away to the war. The 
following short extract from that speech is an 
index to his conduct ever since. He said: ‘‘ The 
position I stand in toward the Government and 
toward you, makes it right that you should 
know my views....I am for the Constitution of 
the country and for the enforcement of the laws— 
for the Stars and Stripes—for the flag which has 
protected us all. That flag has been trailed in the 
dust and spit on by these whom it protected. I 
have no apology to make for those who did this, 
and I have no quarter to give until that’insult has 
been avenged. It is well known to vou, gentle. 
men, that I was elected as a Democrat. I have 
been identified with that party since I .came to 
Brooklyn—more than twenty years ago; but I 
have no party here to-night. I stand: by the Union. 
I shall be summoned to Washington—I believe I 
shall get there [it was doubtful at that time }— 
and [ shall give my support to any measure that 
will defeat the foes of the Government. I did what 


I could to prevent the election of the President. I 
labored as earnestly against him as many of vou 
did for him. But he was elected—legally, fairly, 
honestly elected President of this country. He ts 
its President. I shall sustain the President in ev- 
ery thing which I believe to be right, and calcu- 
lated to put down the men who have made war 
upon our flag and trampled it under foot....I am 
with you in this inspiring movement which has 
spread over the North. My prayersare with those 
who have gone forth to defend the country, and I 
believe and pray that God will defend them; for 
the right is with them, and they will prevail.” 

He has well kept his word. When Congress 
met it was expected by many who knew his pecul- 
iar experience and abilities that he would be placed 
upon the tariff and tax committees. This was not 
done, probably because the Speaker did not know 
him. But he was reserved for as important a 
work. His patriotic speech attracted attention, 
and, we have heard, gathered around him quite a 
number of Congressmen, Republicans as well as 
Democrats; and when it was determined to ap- 
point a Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Mr, Odell was wisely selected as one of its 
members. Ilere he has labored earnestly and ef- 
fectively ever since, to improve the effectiveness of 
the army, to expose and prevent frauds, and to aid 
the Government in its immense labors. We have 
reason to know that his conduct has secured him 
the affectionate regard of the President, who values 
his advice as that of an honest, clear-headed, and 
single-hearted man, such as Mr. Lincoln is him- 
self. 

Mr. Odell is not a speaker, but a man of action. 
Ile has not made a speech, in Congress, yet; but 
he has given all his time to the important labors 
of the Committee room. During his residence at 
Washington he has greatly endeared himself to 
the soldiers by his constant and personal care for 
their comfort. After the battle of Bull Run he 
looked after the sick and wounded whe crowded 
the city, and especially those of the gallant 14th 
(Brooklyn) regiment, many of them young men 
who had grown up under his eye, in business and 
in the Sunday-school of the Sands Street Methodist 
Church, of which he has been for many vears the 
efficient and beloved superintendent. The fellow- 
ing paragraph from a recent number of the Wash- 
ington /ntelligencer shows that it is not only sol- 
diers whom his active benevolence seeks to help: 

‘* We referred yesterday to the commendable zeal and 
ability of Senator Wright in the Sabbath-school and other 
benevolent enterprises. It is our plea#fure now to add to 
that worthy class of Christian philanthropists the name of 
Moses F. Odell, who represents the Brooklyn District, New 
York, in the Honee of Representatives, and contributed on 
Sunday very materially to the interests of the Sabbath- 
school exercises at the ‘Foundry.’ The accomplished wife 
of Mr, Odell has been a teacher of the Bible class in the 
same school ever since their residence in Washington.” 


NO NAME. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “*THE WOMAN IN WHITE," “DEAD 6SEORET,” 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


Towarp six o'clock the next morning the 
light pouring in on her face awoke Magdalen in 
the bedroom in Rosemary Lane. 

She started from her deep dreamless re of 
the past night, with that painful sense of bewil- 
derment on first waking which is familar to all 
sleepers in strange beds. ‘‘ Norah!” she called 
out mechanically, when she opened her eyes. 


The next instant her mind roused itself, and her 
senses told her the truth. She looked round 
the miserable room with a loathing recognition 
of it. The sordid contrast which the place pre- 
sented to all that she had been accustomed to 
see in her own bedchamber—the practical aban- 
donment implied in its scanty furniture of those 
elegant purities of personal habit to which she had 
been accustomed from her childhood—shocked 
that sense of bodily self-respect in Magdalen, 
which is a refined woman’s second nature. Con- 
temptible as the influence seemed when com- 
pared with her situation at that moment, the 
bare sight of the jug and basin in a corner of the 
room decided her first resolution when she woke. 
She determined, then and there, to leave Rose- 
mary Lane. 

How was she to leave it? With Captain 
Wragge, or without him ? 

She dressed herself, with a dainty shrinking 
from every thing in the room which her hands 
or her clothes touched in the process, and then 
opened the window. The autumn air felt keen 
and sweet, and the little patch of sky that she 
could see was warmly bright already with the 
new sunlight. Distant voices of bargemen on 
the river, and the. chirping of birds among the 
weéds which topped the old city wall, were the 
only sounds that broke the morning silence. She 
sat down by the window, and searched her mind 
for the thoughts which she had lost when weari- 
ness overcame her on the night before. 

The first subject to which she returned was 
the vagabond subject of Captain Wragge. 

The ‘‘ moral agriculturist” had failed to re- 
move her personal distrust of him, cunningly as 
he had tried to plead against it by openly con- 
fessing the impostures that he had practiced on 
others. He had raised her opinion of his abili- 
ties; he had amused her by his humor; he had 
astonished her by his assurance, but he had left 
her original conviction that he was a Rogue ex- 
actly where it was when he first met with her. 
If the one design then in her mind had been the 
design of going on the stage, she would at all 
hazards have rejected the more than doubtful 
assistance of Captain Wragge on the spot. 

But the perilous journey on which she had 
now adventured herself had another end in view 
—an end dark and distant—an end with pit- 
falls hidden on the way to it, far other than the 
shallow pitfalls on the way to the stage. In the 
mysterious stillness of the morning her mind 
looked on to its second and its deeper design, 
and the despicable figure of the swindler rose 
before her in a new view. 

She tried to shut him out—to feel above him 
and beyond him again, as she had felt up to this 
time. 

After a little trifling with her dress, she took 
from her bosom the white silk bag which her 
own hands had made on the farewell night at 
Combe-Raven. It drew together at the mouth 
with delicate silken strings. ‘The first thing she 
took out, on opening it, was a lock of Frank’s 
hair, tied with a morsel of silver thread; the 
next was a sheet of paper containing the extracts 
which she had copied from her father’s will and 
her father’s letter; the last was a closely folded 
packet of bank-notes, to the value of nearly two 
hundred pounds—the produce (as Miss Garth 
had rightly conjectured) of the sale of her jewel- 
ry and her dresses, in which the servant at the 
boarding-school had privately assisted her. She 
put back the notes at once, without a second 
glance at them, and then sat looking thought- 
fully at the lock of hair as it lay on her_lap. 
‘*You are better than nothing,” she said, speak- 
ing to.it with a girl's fanciful tenderness. ‘‘I 
can sit and look at you sometimes till I almost 
think I am looking at Frank. Oh, my darling! 
my darling!"’ Her voice faltered softly, and she 
put the lock of hair, with a languid gentleness, 
to her lips. It fell from her fingers into her 


bosom. A lovely tinge of color rose on her 
cheeks, and spread downward to her neck, as if 
it followed the falling hair. She closed her eyes, 
and let her fair head droop softly. The world 
passed from her, and for one enchanted mo- 
ment Love opened the gates of Paradise to the 
daughter of Eve. 

The trivial noises in the neighboring street, 
gathering in number as the morning advanced, 
forced her back to the hard realities of the pass- 
ing time. She raised her head with a heavy sigh, 
and opened her eyes once more on the mean and 
miserable little room. 

The extracts from the will and the letter— 
those last memorials of her father, now so close- 
ly associated with the purpose which had posses- 
sion of her mind —still lay before her. The 
transient color faded from her face as she spread 
the little. manuscript open on her lap. The ex- 
tracts from the will stood highest on‘ the page ; 
they were limited to those few touching words, 
in which the dead father begged his children’s 


forgiveness for the stain on their birth, and im- . 


plored them to remember the untiring love and 
care by which he had striven to atone for it. 
The extract from the letter to Mr. Pendril came 
next. She read the last melancholy sentences 
aloud to herself: ‘‘ For God's sake, come on the 
day when you receive this—come and relieve me 
from the dreadful thought that my two darling 
girls are at this moment unprovided for. If any 
thing happened to me, and if my desire to do 
their mother justice ended (through my misera- 
ble ignorance of the law) in leaving Norah and 
Magdalen disinherited, I should not rest in my 
grave!"’ Under these lines again, and close at 
the bottom of the page, was written the terrible 
commentary on that letter which had fallen from 
Mr. Pendril’s lips: ‘* Mr. Vanstone’s daughters 
are Nobody’s Children, and the law leaves them 
helpless at their uncle’s mercy.” . 
Helpless when those words were spoken— 
helpless still, after all that she had resolved, 
after all that she had sacrificed. The assertion 


‘WHO THE (DEVIL WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT? SHE CAN ACT, AFTER ALLI" 
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of her natural rights, and her sister's, sanctioned 
by the direct expression of her father’s last wish- 
es: the recall of Frank from China; the jastifi- 
cation of her desertion of Norah—all a on 
her desperate purpose of recovering t ost 
hheuianed, at ie risk, from the man who had 
beggared and insalted his brother's children. 
And that man was still a shadow to her! So 
little did she know of him that she was even 1g- 
norant at that moment of his place of abode. 

She rose and paced the room with the noise- 
less, negligent grace of a wild creature of the 
forest in its cage. ‘How can I reach him in 
the dark?” she said to herself. ‘‘ How can I 
find out—?” She stopped suddenly. Before 
the question had shaped itself to an end in her 
thoughts Captain Wragge was back in her mind 

ain. 
vat man weJl used to working in the dark; a 
man with endless resources of audacity and cun- 
ning; @ man who would hesitate at-no mean 
employment that could be offered to him, if it 
was employment that filled his pockets—was 
this the instrament for which, in ys present 
need, her hand was waiting? ‘Two of the neces- 
sities to be met, before she could take a single 
step in advance, were plainly present to her— 
the necessity of knowing more of her father’s 
brother than she knew now, and the necessity 
of throwing him off his guard by concealing 
herself personally during the process of inquiry. 
Resolurely self-dependent as she was, the inev- 
itable spy’s work at the outset must be work del- 
egated to another. In her position was there 
any ready human creature within reach but the 
vagabond down stairs? Not one. She thought 
of it anxiously, she thought of it long. Not 
one! There the choice was, steadily confront- 
ing her: the choice of taking the Rogue or of 
turning her back on the Purpose. 

She paused in the middle ofthe room. ‘“ What 
can he do at his worst?’’ she said to herself. 
‘‘Cheat me. Well! if my money governs him 
for-me, what then? Let him have my money !” 
She returned mechanically to her place by the 
window. A moment more decided her. A mo- 
ment more, and she took the first fatal step 
downward—she determined to face the risk and 
try Captain Wragge. . 


At nine o’clock the landlady knocked at Mag- 
dalen’s door, and informed her (with the cap- 
tain’s kind compliments) that breakfast was 
ready. 

She found Mrs. Wragge alone, attired in a 
voluminous brown holland wrapper, with a limp 
cape, and a trimming of dingy pink ribbon. 
The ex-waitress at Darch’s Dining-Rooms was 
absorbed in the contemplation of a large dish, 
containing a leathery-looking substance of a 
mottled yellow color, profusely sprinkled with 
little black spots. 

There itis!’ said Mrs. Wragge. ‘‘ Omelette 
with herbs. The landlady helped me. And 
that’s what we’ve made of it. Don't you ask 
the captain for any when he comes in—don’t— 
there’s a good soul! It isn’t nice. We had 
some accidents with it. It’s been under the 
grate. It’s been spilled on the stairs. It's scalded 
the landlady’s youngest boy—he went and _sat 
on it. Bless you, it isn’t half as nice as it books! 
Don’t you ask for any. Perhaps he won’t no- 
tice if you say nothing about it. What do you 
think of my wrapper? I should so like to have 
a white one! Have you got a white one? How 
is it trimmed? Do tell mc!” 

The formidable entrance of the captain sus- 
pended the next question on her lips. For- 
tunately for Mrs. Wragge her husband was far 
too anxious for the promised expression of Mag- 
dalen’s decision to pay his customary attention 
to questions of cookery. When breakfast was 
over he dismissed Mrs. Wragge, and merely re- 
ferredto the omelette by telling her that she had 
his full permission to ** give it to the dog.” 

‘*How does my little proposal look by day- 
light ?”’ he asked, placing chairs for Magdalen 
and himself. ‘*Which is it to be: ‘Captain 
Wragge, take charge of mc?’ or, ‘ Captain 
Wragge, good-morning?’”’ 

“ You shall hear directly,” replied Magdalen. 
‘*T have something to say first. I told you last 
night that I had another object in view besides 
the object of earning my living on the stage—” 
beg your pardon,” interposed Captain 
Wragge. ‘* Did you say, earning your living?” 

‘*Certainly. Both my sister and myself must 
depend on our own exertions to gain our daily 
bread.” 

‘“What!!!” cried the captain, starting to his 
feet with a blank stare of dismay. ‘‘The 
dauglsrs of my wealthy and lamented relative 
by marriage reduced to earn their own living ? 
Impossible—wildly, extravagantly impossible!” 
He sat down again, and looked at Magdalen as 
if she had inflicted a personal injury on him. 

‘* You are not acquainted with the full extent 
of our misfortune,” she said, quietly. ‘‘I will 
tell you what has happened before I go any far- 
ther.” She told him at once, in the plainest 
terms nag could find, and with as few details as 

sible. 

Captain Wragge’s profound bewilderment left 
him conscious of but one distinct result, produced 


. by the narrative on his own mind. The law- 


yer’s offer of Fifty Pounds Reward for the miss- 
ing young lady ascended instantly to a plgce in 
his estimation which it had never occupied until 
that moment. 

**Do I understand,” he inquired, ‘‘that you 
are entirely deprived of present resources ?” 

**I have sold my jewelry and my dresses,” 
said Magdalen, impatient of his mean harping 
on the pecaniary string. ‘‘ If my want of expe- 
rience keeps me back in a theatre I can afford 
to. wait till the stage can afford to pay me.” 

Captain Wragge mentally apprized the rings, 
bracelets, and mecklaces, the silks, satins, and 


laces of the daughter of a gentleman of fortune, - 


at—say a third of their real value. In a mo- 
ment more the Fifty Pounds Reward suddenly 
sank again to the lowest depths in the deep esti- 
mation of this judicious man. 

«« Just so,” he said, in his most business-like 
manner. ‘** There is not the least fear, my dear 
girl, of your being kept back in a theatre if you 
possess present resources, and if you profit by my 
assistance.” 


‘*T must accept mort assistance than you have 
already offered or none,”’ said Magdalen. ‘‘I 
have more serious difficulties before me than the 
difficulty of leaving York, and the difficulty of 
finding my way to the stage.”’ 

don't say so! Iam all attention; pray 
explain yourself.” 

She considered her next words carefully before 
they passed her lips. 

‘There are certain inquiries,” she said, 
‘* which I am interested in making. If I under- 
took them myself, I should excite the suspicion 
of the person inquired after, and should learn 
little or nothing of what I wish to know. If the 
inquiries could be made by a stranger, without 
my being seen in the matter, a service would be 
rendered me of much greater importance than 
the service you offered last night.”’ 

Captain Wragge’s vagabond face became grave- 
ly and deeply attentive. 

“* May I ask,” he said, ‘‘ what the nature of 
the inquiries is likely to be?” ? 

Magdalen hesitated. She had necessarily 
mentioned Michael Vanstone’s name in inform- 
ing the captain of the loss of her inheritance. 
She must inevitably mention it to him again if 
she employed his services. He would doubtless 
discover it for himself, by a plain process of in- 
ference, before she said many words more, frame 
them as carefully as she might. Under these 
circumstances was there any intelligible reason 
for shrinking from direct reference to Michael 
Vanstone? No intelligible reason—and yet she 
shrank. 

‘*For instance,” pursued Captain Wragge, 
‘fare they inquiries about a man or a woman, 
inquiries about an enemy or a friend—” 

‘** An enemy,” she answered, quickly. 

Her reply might still have kept the captain in 
the dark, but her eyes enlightened him. ‘‘ Mi- 
chael Vanstone!” thought the wary Wragge. 
‘‘ She looks dangerous; I'll feel my way a little 
farther.” 

‘* With regard, now, to the person who is the 
object of these inquiries,” he resumed. ‘‘ Are 
you thoroughly clear in your own mind about 
what you want to know?” 

“Perfectly clear,” replied Magdalen. ‘I 
want to know where he lives, to begin with.” 

‘“*Yes? And after that?” 

‘*T want to know about his habits; about 
who the people are whom he associates with ; 
about what he does with his money—’’ She 
considered .a little. ‘*And one thing more,” 
she said; “I want to know whether there is 
any woman about his house—a relation, or a 
housekeeper—who has an influence over him.” 

‘** Harmless enough, so far,” said the captain. 
*<What next?” 

‘*Nothing. The rest is my secret.” 

The clouds on Captain Wragge’s countenance 
began to clear away again. He reverted with 
his customary precision to his customary choice 
of alternatives. ‘‘These inquiries of hers,” he 
thought, ‘* mean one of two things— Mischief, or 
Money! If it’s Mischief, I'll slip through her 
fingers. If it’s Money, I'll make myself useful, 
with a view to the future.” 

Magdalen’s vigilant eyes watched the prog- 
ress of his reflections suspiciously. ‘‘ Captain 
Wragge,” she said, “if you want time to con- 
sider, say so plainly.” ) 

‘**I don’t want a moment,” replied the cap- 
tain. ‘* Place your departure from York, your 
dramatic career, and your private inquiries un- 
der my care. Here I am, unreservedly at your 
disposal. Say the word—do you take me?” 

Her heart beat fast, her lips turned dry, but 
she said the word. 

do.” 


There was a pause. Magdalen sat silent, 
struggling with the vague dread of the future 
which had been roused in her mind by her own 
reply. Captain Wragge, on his side, was ap- 
parently absorbed in the consideration of a new 
set of alternatives. His hands descended into 
his empty pockets, and prophetically tested their 
capacity as receptacles for gold and silver. The 
brightness of the precious metals was in his face, 
the smoothness of the precious metals was in his 
voice, as he provided himself with a new supply 
of words, and resumed the conversation. 

‘*The next question,” he said, ‘‘is the ques- 
tion of time. Do these confidential investiga- 
tions of ours require immediate attention, or can 
they wait ?” 

‘* For the present they can wait,” replied Mag- 
dalen. ‘*I wish to secure my freedom from all 
interference on the part of my friends before 
the inquiries are made.” 

‘*Very good. ‘The first step toward accom- 


“plishing that object is to beat our retreat—ex- 


cuse a professional metaphor from a military 
man—to beat our retreat from York to-morrow. 
I see my way plainly so far; but I am all abroad, 
as we used to say in the militia, about my march- 
ing orders afterward. The next direction we 
take ought to be chosen with an eye to advanc- 
ing your dramatic views. I am all ready, when 
I know what your views are. How came you to 
think of the theatre at all? I see the sacred fire 
burning in you; tell me, who lit it?” 

Magdalen could only answer him in one way. 
She could only look back at the days that were 
gone forever, and tell him the story of her first 
step toward the stage. at Evergreen Lodge. 
Captain Wragge listened with his usual polite- 
ness, but he evidently derived no satisfactory 
impression from what he heard. Aud:cnces of 


friends were audiences whom he privately de- 
clined to trust, and the opinion of the stage- 
manager was the opinion of a man who 

with his fee in his pocket and his eye on a fu- 
ture engagement. ; 

“Interesting, deeply interesting,” he said, 
when Magdalen had done. ‘‘ Bat not conclu- 
sive to a practical man. A specimen of your 
abilities is necessary to enlighten me. I have 
been on the stage myself; the comedy of The 
Rivals is familiar to me from beginning to end. 
A sample is all I want, if you have not forgotten 
the words—a sample of ‘ Lucy,’ and a sample of 
‘ Julia.’” 

‘‘T have not forgotten the words,” said Mag- 
dalen, sorrowfully ; ‘‘and I have the little books 
with me in which my dialogue was written out. 
I have never parted with them: they remind me 
of atime—” Her lip trembled, and a pang of 
the heartache silenced her. 

‘* Nervous,” remarked the captain, indulgent- 
ly. “Not at alla bad sign. ‘The greatest act- 
resses on the stage are nervous. Follow their 
example, and get over it. Where are the parts ? 
Oh, here they are! Very nicely written, and re- 
markably clean. I'll give you the cues—it will 
all be over (as the dentists say)in notime. Take 
the back drawing-room for the stage, and take 
me for the audience. Tingle goes the bell, up 
runs the curtain, order in the gallery, silence in 
the pit—enter Lucy!” 

She tried hard to control herself; she forced 
back the sorrow—the innocent, natural, human 
sorrow for the absent and the dead—pleading 
hard with her for the tears that she refused. 
Resolutely, with cold, elenched hands, she tried 
to begin. As the first familiar words passed her 
lips Frank came back to her from the sea, and 
the face of her dead father looked at her with 
the smile of happy old times. ‘The voices of her 
mother and her sister talked gently in the fra- 
grant country stillness, and the garden-walks 
at Combe-Raven opened once more on her view. 


With a faint wailing cry she dropped into a 


chair, her head fell forward on the table, and 
she burst passionately into tears. ~~ 

Captain Wragge was on his feet in a moment. 
She shuddered as he came near her, and waved 
him back vehemently with her hand. ‘‘ Leave 
me!’’ she said; “ leave me a minute by myself!” 
The compliant Wragge retired to the front room, 
looked out of window, and whistled under his 
breath. ‘‘The family spirit again!” he said. 
‘*Complicated by hysterics.” 

After waiting a minute or two he returned to 
make inquiries. 

“Ts there any thing I can offer you?” he ask- 
ed. ‘*Cold water? burned feathers? smelling 
salts? medical assistance? Shall I summon 
Mrs. Wragge? Shall we put it off till to-mor- 
row ?” 

She started up, wild and flushed, with a des- 
perate self-command in her face, with an angry 
resolution in her manner. 

‘*No!” she said. ‘‘I must harden myself— 
and I will! Sit down again and see me act.”’ 

‘‘ Bravo!” cried the captain. ‘‘ Dash at it, 
my beauty, and it’s done!” 

She dashed at it with a mad defiance of her- 
self, with a raised voice and a glow like fever in 
her cheeks. All the artless, girlish charm of 
the performance in happier and better days was 
gone. The native dramatic capacity that was in 
her came, hard and bold, to the surface, stripped 
of every softening allurement which had once 
adorned it. She would have saddened and dis- 
appointed a man with any delicacy of feeling. 
She absolutely electrified Captain Wragge. He 
forgot his politeness; he forgot his long words. 
The essential spirit of the man’s whole vagabond 
life burst out of him irresistibly in his first ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ Who the devil would have thought 
it? She can act, affer all!” The instant the 
words escaped his lips he recovered himself, and 
glided off into his ordinary colloquial channels. 
Magdalen stopped him in the middle of his first 
compliment. ‘‘ No,” she said; “I have forced 
the truth out of you for once. I want no more.” 

‘* Pardon me,” replied the incorrigible Wragge. 
‘You want a little instruction, and I am the 
rian to give it you.” 

With that answer he placed a chair for her, 
and procceded to explain himself. 

She sat down in silence. A sullen indifference 
began to show itself in her manner; her cheeks 
turned pale again, and her eyes looked wearily 
vacant at the wall before her. Captain Wragge 
noted these signs of heart-sickness and discon- 
tent with herself after the effort she had made, 
and saw the importance of rousing her by speak- 
ing, for once, plainly and directly to the point. 
She had set « new value on herself in his mer- 
cenary eyes. She had suggested to him a specu- 
lation in her youth, her beauty, and her marked 
ability for the stage, which. had never entered 
his mind until he saw her act. The old militia- 
man was quick at his shifts. He and his plans 
had both turned right about together when Mag- 
dalen sat down to hear what he had to say. 

‘*Mr. Huxtable’s opinion is my opinion,” he 
began. ‘‘You are a born actress. But you 
must be trained before you can do any thing on 
the stage. I am disengaged—I am competent— 
I have trained others—I can train you. Don't 
trust my word: trust my eye to my own inter- 
ests. I'll make it my interest to take pains with 
you, and to be quick about it. You shall pay 
me for my instructions from your profits on the 
stage. Half your salary for the first year; a 
third of your salary for the second year; and 
half the sum you clear by your first benefit in a 
London theatre. What do you say to that? 
Have I made it my interest to push you, or have 
I not?” 

So far as appearances went, and so far as the 
stage went, it was plain that he had linked his 
interests and Magdalen’s together. She briefly 
told him so, and waited to hear more. 

‘*‘A month or six weeks’ study,” continued 


the captain, ‘‘will give me a reasonable idea 
of what you can do best. All ability runs in 
grooves; and your groove remains to be found. 
We can’t find it here—for we can’t keep you a 
close prisoner for weeks together in Rosem 
Lane. A quict country place, secure from. ail 
interference and interruption, is the place we 
want for a month certain. Trust my knowledge 
of Yorkshire, and consider the place found. [ 
see no difficulties any where, except the difficul- 
ty of beating our retreat to-morrow.” 

**T thought your arrangements were made last 
night ?”’ said Magdalen. 

** Quite right,” rejoined the captain. ‘‘They 
were made last night, and here they are. We 
can’t leave by railway, because the lawyer’s clerk 
is sure to be on the look-out for you at the York 
terminus. Very good; we take to the road in- 
stead, and leave in our own carriage. Where 
the deuce do we get it? We get it from the 
landlady’s brother, who has a horse and chaise 
which he lets out for hire. That chaise comes 
to the end of 7 Lane at an early hour 
to-morrow morning. I take my wife and my 
niece out to show them the beauties of the neigh- 
borhood. We have a picnic hamper with us 
which marks our purpose in the public eye. You 
disfigure yourself in a shawl, bonnet, and veil of 
Mrs. Wragge’s; we turn our backs on York, and 
away we drive on a pleasure-trip for the day— 
you and I on the front-seat, Mrs. Wragge and 
the hamper behind. Good again. Once on the 
high-road what.do we do? Drive to the first 
station beyond York, northward, southward, or 
eastward, as may be hereafter determined. No 
lawyer's clerk is waiting for you there. You and 
Mrs. Wragge get out—first opening the hamper 
at aconvenient opportunity. Instead of contain- 
ing chickens and Champagne, it contains a car- 
pet-bag with the things you want for the night. 
You take your tickets for a place previously de- 
termined on, and I take the chaise back to York. 
Arrived once more in this house I collect the 
luggage left behind, and send for the woman 
down stairs. ‘ Ladies so charmed with such- 
and-such a place (wrong place, of course) that 
they have determined to stop there. Pray ac- 
cept the customary week's rent in place of a 
week’s warning. Good-day.’ Is the clerk look- 
ing for me at the York terminus? Not he. I 
take my ticket under his very nose; I follow you 
with the luggage along your line of railway— 
and where is the trace left of your departure ? 
Nowhere. The fairy has vanished, and the legal 
authorities are left in the lurch.” 

‘** Why do you talk of difficulties ?” asked Mag- 
dalen. ‘The difficulties seem to be provided 
for.” 

** All but one,” said Captain Wragge, with 
an ominous emphasis on the last word. ‘‘ The 
Grand Difficulty of humanity from the cradle to 
the grave—Money.” He slowly winked his 
green eye, sighed with deep feeling, and buried 
his insolvent hands in his unproductive pockets. 

‘*What is the money wanted for?” inquired 
Magdalen. 

‘*To pay my bills,” replied the captain, with 
a touching simplicity. ‘Pray understand! I 
never was, and never shall be, personally de- 
sirous of paying a single farthing to any human 
creature on the habitable globe. I am speaking 
in your interests, not in mine.” | 

** My interests ?” 

‘“*Certainly. You can’t get safely away from 
York to-morrow without the chaise. And I 
can’t get the chaise without money. The land- 
lady’s brother will lend it, if he sees his sister's 
bill rgceipted, and if he gets his day's hire be- 
forehand—not otherwise. Allow me to put the 
transaction in a business light. We have agreed 
that I am to be remunerated for my course of 
dramatic instruction out of your future earnings 
on the stage. Very good. I merely draw on 
my future prospects; and you, on whom those 
prospects depend, are naturally my banker. 
For mere argument’s sake estimate my share in 
your first year’s salary at the totally inadequate 
value of a hundred pounds. Halve that sum; 
quarter that sum—” 

“*How much do you want?” said Magdalen, 
impatiently. 

Captain Wragge was sorely tempted to tike 
the Reward at the top of the hand-bills as his 
basis of calculation. But he felt the vast future 
importance of present moderation; and actually 


_ wanting some twelve or thirteen pounds, he mere- 


ly doubled the amount and said, ‘‘ Five-and- 
twenty.” 

Magdalen took the little bag from her bosom 
and gave him the money, with a contemptuous 
wonder at the number of words which he had 
wasted on her for the purpose of cheating on so 
small a scale. In the old days at Combe-Raven 
five-and-twenty pounds flowed from a stroke of 
her father’s pen into the hands of any one in the 
house who chose to ask for it. 

Captain Wragge’s eyes dwelt on the little bag 
as the eyes of lovers dwell on their mistresses. 
‘* Happy bag!” he murmured, as she put it back 
in her bosom. He rose, dived into a corner of 
the room, produced his neat dispatch-box, and 
solemnly unlocked it on the table between Mag- - 
dalen and himself. 

“The nature of the man, my dear girl—the 
nature of the man,” he said, opening one of 
his plump little books bound in calf and vellum. 
‘‘ A transaction has taken place between us. I 
must have it down in black and white.” He 
opened the book at a blank page and wrote at 
the top, in a fine mercantile hand: ‘‘ Miss 
Vanstone the Younger: In account with Horatio 
Wragge, late of the R Militia. Dy.—C. 
Sept. 24,.1846. Dr.: To estimated value of H. 
Wragge’s interest in Miss V.'s first year’s salary 
—say £200. C+. By paid on account £25.” Hav- 
ing completed the entry—and having also shown, 
by doubling his original estimate on the Debtor 
side, that Magdalen's easy compliance with bis 
demand on her had not been thrown away on 
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him—the captain pressed his blotting-paper over 
the wet ink, and put away the book with the air 
of a man who had done a virtuous action, and 
who was above boasting about it. 

‘¢ Excuse me for leaving you abruptly,” he 
said. ‘Time is of importance; I must make 
sure of the chaise. If Mrs. Wragge comes in 
tell her nothing—she is not sharp enough to be 
trusted. If she presumes to ask questions ex- 
tinguish her immediately. You have only to be 
loud. Pray take my authority into your own 
hands, and be as loud with Mrs. Wragge as I 
am!” He snatched up his tall hat, bowed, 
smiled, and tripped out of the room. 

Sensible of little else but of the relief of being 
alone, feeling no more distinct impression than 
the vague sense of some serious change having 
taken place in herself and her position, Magda- 
len-let the events of the morning come and go 
like shadows on her mind, and waited wearily 
for what the day might bring forth. After the 
lapse of some time the door opened softly. The 
giant figure of Mrs. Wragge stalked into the 
room, and stopped opposite Magdalen in solemn 
astonishment. 

‘‘Where are. your Things?” asked Mrs. 
Wragge, with a burst of incontrollable anxiety. 
‘‘T’ve been up stairs looking in your drawers. 
Where are your night-gowns and night-caps? 
and your petticoats and stockings? and your 
hair-pins and bear’s grease, and all the rest of 
it?” 

‘‘My luggage is left at the railway-station,”’ 
said Magdalen, 

Mrs. Wragge’s moon-face brightened dimly. 
The ineradicable female instinct of Curiosity 
tried to sparkle in her faded blue eyes—flicker- 
ed piteously—and died out. 

‘*‘ How much luggage?” she asked, confiden- 


tially. ‘*The captain’s gone out. Let’s go and 
get it!” 

‘‘Mrs. Wragge!”’ cried a terrible voice at the 
door. 


For the first time in Magdalen’s experience 
Mrs. Wragge was deaf to the customary stimu- 
lant. She actually ventured on a feeble remon- 
strance in the presence of her husband. 

‘*Oh, do let her have her Things!”’ pleaded 
Mrs. Wragge. ‘‘Qh, poor soul, do let her have 
her Things!” 

The captain’s inexorable forefinger pointed to 
a corner of the room—dropped slowly as his 
wife retired before it, and suddenly stopped at 
the region of her shoes. 

‘*Do I hear a clapping on the floor!” ex- 
claimed Captain Wragge, with an expression of 
horror. ‘Yes, I do. Down at heel again! 
The leftshoe thistime. Pull it up, Mrs. Wragge, 
pull it up! The chaise will be here-to:morrow 
morning at nine o'clock,” he continued, address- 
ing Magdalen. ‘‘ We can’t possibly venture on 
claiming your box. There is note-paper. Write 
down a list of the necessaries you want. I will 
take it myself to the shop, pay the bill for you, 
and bring back the parcel. We must sacrifice 
the box—we must indeed.” 

While her husband was addressing Magda- 
len Mrs. Wragge had stolen out again from her 
corner, and had ventured near enough to the 
captain to hear the words ‘‘shop’’ and ‘‘par- 
cel.” She clapped her great hands together in 
ungovernable excitement, and lost all control 
over herself immediately. 

‘**Oh, if it’s shopping, let me do it!” cried 
Mrs. Wragge. ‘‘She’s going out to buy her 
Things! Qh, let me go with her—please let me 
go with her!” 

‘*Sitdown!” shouted the captain. ‘Straight? 
more to the right—more still. Stop where you 
are 

Mrs. Wragge crossed her helpless hands on 
her lap and melted meekly into tears. 

‘“*I do so like shopping,” pleaded the poor 
creature, *‘and I get so little of it now!” 

Magdalen completed her list, and Captain 
Wragge at once left the room with it. ‘Don’t 
let my wife bore you,” he said, pleasantly, as he 
went out. ‘*Cut her short, poor soul—cut her 
short!” 

‘Don’t ery,” said Magdalen, trying to com- 
fort Mrs. Wragge by patting her on the shoul- 
der. ‘When the parcel comes back you shall 
open it.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Wragge, 
meekly drying her eyes; “thank you kindly. 
Don't notice my handkegehief, please. It’s such 
a very little one! I hada nice lot of ’em once 
with lace borders. They’re all gone now. Nev- 
er mind! It will comfort me to unpack your 
Things. You're very good to me. I like you. 
won't be angry, will you? Give us 
iss,” 

Magdalen stooped over her with the frank 
grace and gentleness of past days, and touched 
her faded cheek. ‘‘ Let me do something harm- 
less!” she thought, with a pang at her heart— 
‘oh, let me do something innocent and kind 
for the sake of old times!” 

She felt her eyes moistening, and silently 
turned away. 

That night no rest came % her. That night 
the roused forces of Good and Evil fought their 
terrible fight for her soul, and left the strife be- 
tween them still in suspense when morning came. 
As the clock of York Minster struck nine she 
followed Mrs. Wragge to the chaise, and took 
her seat by the captain’s side. In a quarter of 
an hour more York was in the distance, and the 
high road lay bright and open before them in 
the morning sunlight. 


THE END OF THE SECOND SCENE. 


FEEDING THE REBELS. . 


AMONG other outrages committed by General 
Butler at New Orleans, which have elicited the 
furious indignation of General Beauregard and his 


army, is the feeding of the starving people whose 
fathers, brothers, and sons are mostly in the rebel 
army. We illustrate the scene on page 380. The 
following description from the //erald correspond- 
ence will serve to explain it: 


In accordance with notice, Captain John Clark com- 
menced the distribution of the beef this morning, and is- 
sued eight hundred liberal rations for hungry families. A 
sight more fearful and harrowing I do not wish ever again 
to witness, and it is no discredit to Captain Clark to say 
that, in the association with the destitute which his posi- 
tion renders necessary, he is frequently deeply moved. I 
noticed to-day that the sight of so much want increased the 
amount of the allowance to each family to an extent which 
had not entered into his previous calculations. 

At the hour appointed to issue the beef there were thou- 
sands of eager, hangry men, women, and children crowded 
around the Custom-house. A very large majority of the 
people were women, all carrying either baskets or napkins. 
Some were old and tottering with infirmity; others car- 
ried, wearily enough, a babe at the breast; and many, 
God help them! bore the evidence of another claim on their 
support soon to come. 

The sun was pouring down his rays with an intensity 
greater than we have before experienced since our arrival, 
and the poor creatures struggled and jammed each other 
to get into the office; and finally getting to the desk, trem- 
bled from head to foot, and almost fell upon the floor from 
sheer exhaustion. If the leaders of this accursed rebellion 
could have looked upon the sight and reflected upon Weir 
responsibility for all this misery, it would have been strange 
if they had not experienced some dark forebodings of the 
terrible punishment that surely awaite them in another 
a however easily they may escape a just retribution 


DROPPINGS. 


Tue leaves that fall on thé grassy wall, 
And the rain dropping out of the apple-tree! 
And is it only a passing dream? 
For, I know not why, but these things seem 
Just now worth more than the world to me. 


Fast the leaves fall on the grassy wall; 
Fast drops the rain from the apple-tree ; 

And if I could feel what I feel now 

But a moment longer, I think I should know 
More than ever was known, or known will be. 


Wherefore? Leaves fall all day on the wall, 
All day drops rain from the apple-tree. 

But never before did the leaves and the rain, 

And they doubtless will never, never again, 
Seem about to impart such a secret to me. 


Mere leaves that fall on yonder wall! 
Mere rain dropping down out of yonder tree! 

What matter? If Nature has something to say, 

Let her take her own time, let her chooze her own way. 
So long as at last she will say it to me. 


Ah! but leaves will fall, as now, on the wall, 
And rain, as now, drop from out of the tree, 

Many, many a day, while the chance, I know, 

Is lost! I have missed what, a moment ago, 
The leaves and the rain had confided to me. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ Get the Best.’ 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THISTLE & CO.'S 
AND 10 CENT ENTIRELY NEW 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKAGES. 
They are the largest and best manufactured. 
Send for circular containing particulars. Mailed free. 
THISTLE & 130 Naseau Street, N. Y. 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 1 
War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Computing 
Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking Letters, 4 La- 
dies’ Undersleeves, 2 ladies’ Collars, 1 Ladies’ Undervkirt, 
1 Ladies’ Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 Infant's Christ- 
ening Robes, 1 Child's Apron, 1 Child's Full Dress, 1 
Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 1 Handkerchief Border, 1 Pen 
Wiper, 1 Edging. Also, one Fasnionanze article of Ricu 
Agents make $10 a day. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices, Sample 50cents. WEIR & 
CU., Publishers, 34 South Third 5St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—SOMETHING NEW.—EM- 
PLOY MENT.—Male and female Agents wanted 
in every town and city in the United States; $20 to $40 
per month can be made, and no humbug. Business easy 
and respectable. It requires a very small capital, and 
will not interfere with other employment. This is po book 
agency or humbug of any kind. No person will regret 
having sent for this information, let his employment be 
what it may. Full particulars given to all who enclose 
a three-cent postage stamp, and address HARVEY 
BROWN & CO., Amoskeag, N. H. 
To all Wanting Farms. 
New SETTLEMENT OF VINELAND.—30 miles from Phil- 
adelphia by Railroad. Good loam soil, highly productive 
for Wheat, Corn, Grass, Fruits, and Vegetables — good 
market—delightful climate—where farming is profituble, 
especially these times, and where good business openings 
can be found. Large numbers are —~ Society good. 
Farms from $15 to $20 per acre only. Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale. Four years’ time given. Report of 
SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who has 
visited the place, together with the “ Vineland Rural,” 
giving full description, will be furnished. Address 
CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland P.O., Cumberland 
County, New Jersey. 


APSCOTT’S LINE LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON PACKETS. REMITTANCES TO EN- 
GLAND, IRELAND, &c. PASSAGE TO OR FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN OR IRELAND at the lowest rates, 
and DRAFTS, payable on demand anywhere throughout 
the UNITED KINGDOM, can be obtained, as heretofore. 

For circular inclose postage stamp to 

TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South Street. 


‘Wedding Cards and Note Papers at | 


J. EVERDELL'S celebrated Engraving Fatablishment, 
802 Broadway, cor. Duane Street, N. Y. Samples by mail. 


MPLOYMENT.—Agents Wanted in every 

Town and County to enter into a respectable and 

permanent business. For particulars address, with red 
stamp, DR. J. H. WARNER, 


WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. F¥ice $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No, 109 Nessan Btreet, N. Y. 


You must Notice, 


That the name of the firm of W. Forsyth & Co. is 
changed to J. H. Winslow & Co., Mr. Forsyth having re- 
tired from the concern. Business continued the same, 
and all Certificates with the name of W. Forsyth & Uo., 
208 Broadway, uitachea will be redeemed 
by us alone, with the same promptnes. and faithfulness 
as heretofore, on their being returned to us. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $600,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for till you know what you are to get. 


plendid List!! 
Of Articles to be Sold for Une Dollar each. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches ........ $100,00 each 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches................ 35,00 each 
500 Ladies and Gents’ Silver Watches... 15,00 each 
1000 Vest and Neck Chains.......... 5,00 to 10,00 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets ............ 5,00 to 10,00 each 
3000 ** “ oc 3,00 to 5.00 each 
3000 Cameo Brooches. ..............5. 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ........ 4,0 to 6,00 each 


3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches....4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. ..4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Cameo Kar Drops ............... 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops....... 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops..4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Ear Drops.4,00 to 8,00 each 


5100 Genta’ Breast Pins.............. 2.50 to 8,00 each 
500 Fob and Ribbon Slides .......... 2.00 to 6,00 each 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs............. 25010 6,00 each 
5000 Sleeve Buttoma..............0.- 2.50 to 6,00 each 
weiss 2.50 to 5,00 each 
7000 Stone Set Rings ................ 2.50 to 6,00 each 
2,50 to 10,00 each 
10000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry. ...........5,00 to 10,00 each 


(with Silver Mounted Holders.) 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On ~ of the Certificate you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. ° 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the business, 
25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the certificate 
is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, eleven for 
$2,thirty for $5, sixty-five for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS. —Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate and remit 15 cents to as, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 

J. H. WINSLOW & CoO., 

P. O. Box 5029, 208 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. We wish it distinctly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect, satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 

NTERPRISING AGENTS ARE 
DOING well selling Downer’s Pat. Hemuer and 
SureLp for Hand-Sewing, and other new articles of ready 
sale. Profits are large. Samples sent free on receipt of 
the price (25c.). Send 3-cent stamp for price-list and 
terms. A. H. DOWNER, 442 Broadway, N. Y. 


Grand Opening!!! 
BRODIE’S 
Stock of Spring 
and 


Summer 
MANTILLAS, 


Now Ready for Inspection 
at his 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Street, 


and 


His Palace of Fashion, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Corner of 23d Street, 
New York. 


TWO WORES, 

Valuable to the sick or well, sent by mail. No pay ex- 
pected until received, read and approved. 

let. Dr. 8. 8. Fitch's Six Lectures on the Causes, Pre- 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Male 
and Female Complaints, &c. On the mode and rules for 
Preserving Health; 360 pages, 21 Engravings. Price 50 
cents. 

2d. Dr. S. S. Fitch's new work on Heart Disease, Apo- 
plexy, Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, &c., with many valuable 
Medical Prescriptions for theese Diseases; 168 pages, 6 en- 
gravings. Price 50 centa. Say which book you will have, 
giving name, State, county, and post-office. Address Dr. 
5. S. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway, New York. 


“Washington’s Farewell Address.” —The 


whole of this Address, and a beautiful Portrait of the im- 
mortal Washington, are published with General Geo. P. 
Morris's New Song, “ The Last Words of Washington.” 
Music by J. R. Thomas. Price only 40 cents. Sent by 
mail, postage paid. FIRTH, POND & C©O., 547 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The Great Cure. 


RuevMatiam and Gour. Those afflicted read this. 
1S) Fast 18th Street, New York, March 12, 1861. 
Dear sir:—At your request, I hereby cheerfully state 
that your ELECTRO GALVANIC INSOLES have, with- 
in the past month, cured me of Rheumatiem in the Back, 
of fifteen years standing. Until I obtained your Insoles, 
I never was free from it during that time. Now I consid- 
er myself completely cured. 
Yours respectfully, JOHN R. LEWIS. 
To Messrs. Mettam & Uo., 429 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 


MPLOYMENT. A New ENTERPRISE. 

Ture FRANKLIN Sewino Macutne Co. want a num- 

ber of Agents. A liberal eslary and «xpenses paid, or com- 

mission allowed. Addrese, with stamp, Hargis Broru- 
gers, Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 


$ Sourtuine New. WanTep. 12 New Art- 
icles. Sales and Samples 25 cents, In- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., N, Y., or Chicago, 


| 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers 


The Sin. or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 78 to 
the Ib., and the Ne. 32, or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 30 to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were pronounced the best and most effective weapons 
in uve. Also, 


Ballard's Patent Breech-Loading Rife. 


This arm is entirely new, and is universally acknow!l- 
edged to be the nearest to perfection of any Breech-Load- 
ing Rifle ever made. Length of barrel 24 inches, weight 
of Rifle T pounds. Size of Ualibre adapted to Nos. 82, 38, 
and 44 copper water-proof Cartridges. For particulars call 
or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, N. Y. 


for Cheap Jewelry.—Head- 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’'S 
EXPRESS, No. T4 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


For Sale or to Let. 


The premises Nos. 8O9 and 8] Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, formerly occupied by Messrs. L. J. Levy & 
Company. For Terms, &c. 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New York, 
Have Just Published; 


CAPTAIN BURTON'S CITY OF THE SAINTS. The 
City of the Saints; and across the Rocky Mountains to 
California. By Captain Ricaarp F. Burton, Fellow 
and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Societies 
of France and England; H. M. Consul in West Africa ; 
Author of *“*The Lake Regions of Central Africa.’ 
osen Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Muslin, 

3 00. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. A Story lin Two 
Voices. By the Author of ** Margaret Maitland,” ‘+ The 
Ilouze on the Moor,” “The Days of My Life,” “The 
Laird of Norlaw," &c., &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. The Children’s Pic- 
ture-Book of the Sagacity of Anima Illustrated with 
Sixty Engravings by Llagrison Wie. Square 4to, 
Muslin gilt, 75 cents. 


“* The Sagacity of Anigals” forms the Fifth Volume in 
the highly popular and beautiful Series of 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Square 4to, about 300 pages each, beautifully printed 
on tinted paper, embellished with many Engravings, 
bound in Muslin gilt, 75 cents a volume; or, the Series 
complete in neat case, $3 75. 

THe Briere! with Sixty-One Engravings 
Picture-Book. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 
by Eighty Engravings, from, Tue CurpReN’s Picrvre- 
Designs by Steinle, Over- Book or Quaperreps, and 
beck, Veit, Schnorr, &c. other Mammalia. Iliustrat- 

Tue Cur_pren’s Picture ed with Sixty-One Engray- 
Fasie-Boox. Containing ings by W. Harvey, 

One Hundred and Sixty Fa- Tur Curitpren’s Picrure- 
bles. With Sixty Illustra- Book or THe Sagacity or 
tions by Harrison Weir. | ANIMALS. Illustrated with 

Tux Cur_peen’s Pictcre- | Sixty Engravings by Harri- 
Book or Bizps. Illustrated | son Weir. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOV- 
ERNMENT. By Joun Stuart Mitt, Author of a 
“System of Logic.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


.| 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty- 
five Cents. Any Volume, comprising Six Numbers, neat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 3000 miles of New York. post-paid, for 
Two Dollars per Volume. Complete Sets will be sent by 
Express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, at a 
Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from above rate. 
Twenty-Four Volumes, bound uniformly, extending from 
June, 1850, to May, 1862, are now ready. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . .... «$800 
Two Copies for One Year ..... . 50 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 200 


And an Extra Copy, gratia, for every Club of Exent 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
Harper's MaGazine and Hagper’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squagz, New Yor«. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


Wrixie New Story, entitled NAME,” 
was commenced in the Number for Mareh 15 (No. 272) of 


HARPER’S WEEELY, 
And will be continued from week to week until completed. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. . «. + « $250 
One Copy for Two Years @ 4 00 
Ten Copies for One Year . . .. 180 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tzn 
SuBSCRIBEES. 


Harper's Magazine and Hagrer’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00. 

Harper's Weexty is electrotyped, and Back Numbers 
can be had at any time. 

Vols. I., I1., I11., IV., and V., for the Years 1857, 1854, 
1859, 1860, and 1861, of * HARPER'S WEEKLY,” haad- 
somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, are now 


ready, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squage, New YORK. 


| 
\ 
| 
| | 
| | 
Head-Quarters 
| Fn Quarters for Lockets, Braceleta, Veet Chains, Pins, Rings, 
| Studs, Buttons, and everything in the Jewelry line. For 
| full particulars addres W. A. HAYWARD, Manufaactur- 
| ing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, New York. 
10000 Gold Pena, 14 Carats and War'd .4.00 to 5.00 each 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Ast Street, New rk. 
| YoU WANT LUXURIANT 


